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Hardware Man 


Links Up With 
the Hen 


By F. L. PRENTISS 


Rehburg Store in Cleveland Has Become Center of Interest to 

Poultry Raisers of Northern Ohio—A Chat on How to Turn 

the Trick with the Man Who Did It — Hardwage Dealers Can 
Help Uncle Sam Increase Supply of Henfruit 


She is doing her bit to win the war. 

And her efforts have at last been officially 
recognized by the United States Government, for 
didn’t your Uncle Samuel a few days ago through 
his food administrator take her under his pro- 
tecting wing by issuing a formal order that until 
April 30 no hens of any description should be 
killed, thus making a closed season alike for the 
slackers in fowldom and for the industrious 
“biddies” who are laying a six-cent or seven-cent 
egg every day? And so she will be undisturbed 
and permitted to rear her family of chicks this 
spring or produce the eggs that are hatched in 
the more up-to-date way in incubators. 

The supply of poultry has been greatly reduced 
in the past few months because of the high prices 
that have caused raisers to cut down their flocks, 
the increased demand because of the substitu- 
tion of chicken on meatless Tuesdays and the high 
price of feed. A shortage of broilers and roasters 
is threatened during the next few months and ‘a 
scarcity of eggs next winter greater than has 
existed the past winter. Hence the Government 
took steps to protect the great American hen. 

This prelude leads to the hardware man’s patri- 
otic part in supplying the essentials of the poultry 


H size is for the American hen! 


industry, the incubators, the brooders, the galvan- 
ized ware and other goods required by the poultry 
raiser, as well as baby chicks and feed. A retail 
hardware store that has made a marked success 
in its poultry supply business in which it has 
specialized for several years is the H. Rehburg 
store in Cleveland, Ohio. 

This store started handling poultry supplies 
eight years ago and is now doing'an annual busi- 
ness in this department of from $15,000 to $20,000 
a year, exclusive of sales of feed. 

This store is operated by three brothers, having 
passed to the ownership of their mother after 
the death of their father. One of the brothers, 
A. E. Rehburg, is an enthusiastic chicken fancier, 
to whom is entrusted the full responsibility of the 
poultry supply department. 

Mr. Rehburg is an expert on the fine points of 
a fowl, keeps a flock of from 100 to 200 hens, 
familiarly refers to the members of the feather 
tribe as “birds,” and has other lingo of the pro- 
fessional poultry breeder on his tongue’s end. He 
is very active in the Cleveland Poultry Breeders’ 
Association, of which he served some time as sec- 
retary, is secretary of the Ohio Rhode Island Red 
Club, and confesses to have paid as high as $100 
for one prize-winning cockerel. 


The modern hennery requires a lot of profitable supplies 
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A. E. Rehburg and one of his miscellaneous poultry supply window displays. 
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himself (surely a man who will pay $100 for a bird is a leading fancier), but that is not the only reason for 
this hardware man’s success in selling supplies. He is a merchandiser—goes out after the business—until now 
it amounts to $20,000 a year 


“tte, 





Mr. Rehburg tells how when a sixteen-year-old 
boy he bought a setting of eggs from a neighbor 
for $1.50 and put them under a broody hen lent 
him by his brother. However, the hen was obsti- 
nate and refused to set, and finally broke all the 
eggs. He told his tale of misfortune to the neigh- 
bor who supplied the eggs, and the latter gener- 
ously sold him another setting of eggs for $1 and 
lent him a setting hen. This time he was more 
successful. oP al 

A Hardware Opportunity 


OWEVER, this is a hardware man’s and not a 
chicken fancier’s story. Rehburg made fine 
progress in the poultry industry and concluded 
he would buy an incubator. He wrote to the man- 
ufacturer for a catalog, and was referred to a 
Cleveland commission merchant who showed him 
one which was nicely crated up. Rehburg wanted 
to see the machine set up ready for business, as 
he was anxious to look over the regulating device. 
The commission man curtly replied that he did not 
have time to take it out of the crate and set it up. 
Rehburg went away disgusted, and a little later 
saw an incubator bought by an acquaintance. 
This gave him an opportunity to examine the 
machine and he bought one. Then he wrote the 
manufacturer that its Cleveland agent was not 
courteous enough to take an incubator out of the 
crate to show him, and suggested to the manu- 
facturer that it was time for him to get a good, 
live agent in Cleveland, and also said in the same 
letter that possibly he might take the agency. 
The next fall the incubator company sent a repre- 
sentative to Rehburg and asked him to take the 





agency for his products. Mr. Rehburg offered to 
do so, agreeing to start with the purchase of two 
or three incubators. He threw up his hands and 
nearly died of heart failure when the company 
wanted him to take a carload of incubators and 
brooders, but finally consented to do so with the 
ugreement that the company take back the unsold 
goods. That is the way he got into the poultry 
supplv business. 
The First Year 

URING the first year Rehburg sold one and a 

half carloads of poultry supplies; and is now 
selling from two to two and a half carloads of in- 
cubators, brooders and other supplies in a year. 
In addition he is selling each year from six to 








The Government ban on slaugh- 
ter of hens opens up a very defin- 
ite opportunity for the hardware 
man to increase his profits by 


pushing poultry supplies. 





Mr. Rehburg is a leading fancier 
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A Snapshot of the Rehburg 
Poultry Supply Business 


Dollars and Cents 


The sales of poultry supplies, ex- 
clusive of feeds, now amount to 
from $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 
Eight carloads of feeds are sold 
annually. 


When Started and Why 


Eight years ago Mr. Rehburg be- 
came disgusted with the service 
he got when he wanted to buy an 
incubator. He decided to go 
after the business. 


Quick Action 


The first year the store sold one 
and one-half carloads of poultry 
supplies. 


Sizes of Incubators 


The city man buys incubators 
with capacities of 70 to 250 eggs 
—the farmer larger ones holding 
from 250 to 400 eggs. The com- 
mercial chick raisers use ma- 
chines holding 1200 to 3600 eggs, 
and larger. These large ma- 
chines are not stocked, but sold 
on order. 


Selling Season 


The big sales of incubators and 


brooders come from January to 
April. 


Smaller Supplies 


A big year ‘round business is 
done in poultry netting, disinfec- 
tants, automatic feeders, drinking 
fountains, feeds, etc. 


Sales Plans 


Mr. Rehburg goes after this busi- 
ness like a hungry chick after 
feed. ‘‘Scratch all the time, 
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says he, ‘‘for more business and 
the department is 
grow. 


bound to 
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eight carloads of poultry feed, as high as 25,000 
baby chicks and 1200 settings of eggs for hatch- 
ing, and a large number of eggs for setting in 
lots of 100. 

A supply of setting eggs is furnished by five 
poultry farms in the vicinity of Cleveland, and he 
specializes on Rhode Island reds, White Leghorns 
and White Rocks. Three poultry farms supply 
him with baby chicks during the hatching season. 
Every Wednesday is baby chick day at the store 
during the early spring months. The chicks are 
received in lots of 1000, advance orders being se- 
cured for the most of these. The remainder are 
placed in one of the display windows and are 
quickly disposed of. Being in close touch with the 
breeders and buyers, he often sells at a good profit 
from 150 to 250 male birds before the breeding 
season. 

Mr. Rehburg carries the line of poultry sup- 
plies that covers all the demands, extending from 
the city man who has a small flock in the back- 
yard to the large commercial egg plants that have 
incubators with a capacity of several thousand 
eggs. His stock includes two lines of oil-burning 
portable incubators with a capacity of 70 to 400 
eggs, and coal burning hot water machines with 
a capacity of 1200 eggs, and he also takes orders 
for larger machines. 

In brooders he carries two lines, one coal burn- 
ing with a capacity of 250 to 1000 chicks, and oil- 
burning brooders and hoovers with a capacity of 
75 to 100 chicks. The city poultry man buys in- 
cubators with a capacity of 70 to 250 eggs, the 
farmer, ones with a capacity of 250 to 400 eggs, 
and the commercial chick raisers incubators with 
1200 to 3600 egg capacity, although some large 
plants have machines of much greater capacity. 

The selling season for the medium and small 
sized incubators extends from the middle of Janu- 
ary to the middle of April, February and March 
being the best months. The Rehburg store does 
a good all around business in automatic feeders, 
poultry remedies, disinfectants and feed. The call 
for drinking fountains and some other lines of 
supplies is limited largely to the early spring 
months. 


Up-to-Date Selling Methods 


R. REHBURG attributes considerable of his 

success in the poultry supply business to his 
knowledge of poultry raising, which enables him 
to furnish expert information both to amateurs, 
and to other poultrymen not so fully informed as 
he on the care of baby chicks, mating and the 
various other problems that confront the poultry 
raiser. However, his success is doubtless largely 
due to the live, up-to-date selling methods that 
he follows. 

The outlook in the poultry supply field is very 
promising in Mr. Rehburg’s opinion. “The idea 
that people are disposing of their poultry because 
of the high prices of feed is wrong,” he said. 
“When we lose one customer we get three or four 
new ones. The city raisers are cutting their flocks 
in half because of,the high price of feed, but the 
tendency among the poultry farmers is to increase 
their flocks because of the high prices of poultry 
and eggs. The farmers should be encouraged to 
continue to hatch this year to July to prevent a 
shortage in broilers and roasters next winter, and 
in eggs next spring.” 

“We always have an exhibit at the Cleveland 
Poultry Show,” said Rehburg in explaining his 
selling methods. “If a visitor seems interested 
in our exhibit we get his name and address and 
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Part of the poultry supply department of the Rehburg store and a pair of A. E. Rehburg’s prize birds. The 
way these birds loom up in the store is suggestive—the man behind a poultry supply department must “know 


the business” if he would cash in on it to the limit 
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later mail him an incubator catalog furnished by 
the manufacturer, but bearing our own name. At 
the same time we write him a letter offering to set 
aside an incubator for him if he will specify the 
one he would like. And we get a good volume of 
orders in this way. 

“When we sell a man an incubator,” continued 
Mr. Rehburg, “we keep a record of it, and just 
before his hatch is to come off we write him about 
a brooder. If he is a city man we ’phone him in- 
stead of writing. If he buys an incubator he is 
pretty sure to want a brooder, and we might as 
well get the order for this as some one else. At 
the proper time early in the year we put an incu- 





bator catalog in about every order of goods sent 
out. These are sure to reach some interested per- 
sons. We also have an attractive window display 
of poultry supplies for a few weeks at the time of 
the incubator buying season, and advertise our 
incubators and other poultry supplies in the daily 
newspapers. The tendency of many poultry farms 
is to buy baby chicks from the large commercial 
chick raising plants instead of raising their own, 
thus reducing the demand for small incubators. 
However, every sale of baby chicks means an in- 
creased demand for brooders and other supplies, 
so that the poultry supply business continues to 
grow.” 














Intensive Sales Effort Pays Big Dividends 


‘‘When we sell a man an incubator we keep a record of it, and 
just before his hatch is to come off we write him about a brooder. 
If he is a city man we ’phone him instead of writing. If he buys 
an incubator he is pretty sure to want a brooder, and we might as 
well get the order for this as someone else. The same applies to 
drinking fountains and a wealth of other profitable supplies. In- 


tensive sales effort on poultry supplies pays big dividends.” 


—A. E. Rehburg. 
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Twenty Business-Building Ideas 


for Increasing Sales of 
Motor Accessories 


By C. E. 


I 


VERY piece of mail that 
‘% leaves your store, every 
© package that is wrapped 
\ and handed to a customer 
or delivered, provides a 
ia =i, free and effective medium 
. = fp for carrying an attractive 

7 oN circular exploiting motor 

car accessories and sup- 

plies. This will go a long ways in helping to 
acquaint your customers and prospective 
customers with the fact that you have a 
motor accessory department in your store. 





II 


A* the beginning of the spring season— 
better still, a few weeks in advance— 
it will pay to send a man out to call on a 
list of prospects. He may only leave a card 
or a blotter or he may be told to try to 
sell some accessory or supply article as 
he goes along. Lubricating oil makes a 
good article to sell as it is used by every 
automobile owner. Your salesman should 
talk with as many car owners as possible 
and try to fix in their minds the advantages 
of your store in filling their accessory and 
supply wants. 


III 




















A® you and your clerks go about town, 
note the license numbers of cars which 
are of that class which betokens the ability 
of their owners to be liberal in the pur- 
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chase of accessories and supplies. Look 
up the names of the owners in the license 
reports and follow these names up by mail. 
You can in this way keep your stenogra- 
pher usefully engaged when otherwise she 
might have idle time on her hands. . 


IV 


MAX Y dealers find that brightly painted 
billboards on the main automobile 
highways entering the town or city are 

















valuable aids in bringing business. Road 
signs at frequent intervals for a distance 
of five or ten miles out on each main high- 
way are also a valuable way of bringing 
people to your store, especially strangers 
who happen to be touring in your vicinity 
and the nearby farmers. 


V 


ye * overlook the proper display of ac- 
cessories in show windows and in show 
cases. Don’t just stack miscellaneous goods 
on a counter and trust to luck that some- 
one will become interested. Have each 
article talk for itself. A neat, well ar- 
ranged show case and a tire rack, with the 
price of each article plainly marked, is a 
step in the direction of building up a suc- 
cessful accessories department. 


VI 


IND out, if you can, the names of car 
owners who do considerable touring in 
the summer. Solicit their trade by mail or 
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by personal calls for touring equipment. 
It is frequently possible to obtain these 
orders in advance for trunks, gasoline 
stoves, lunch kits, tow ropes, shovels, tents, 
camp outfits, trailers and similar equip- 
ment. These can frequently be sold with- 
out carrying a stock. Send out letters just 
before the touring season. Get manufac- 
turers to furnish you with letters and cir- 
culars. Let the motorists of your town or 
city know you can furnish them with what 
they need for touring and camping. 


VII 


A MOST helpful business aid is a card 
list of prospects. In compiling such 
lists names can be taken from the license 
bureau reports, inquiries from your news- 
paper or other advertisements, inquiries 
referred to you by manufacturers whose 
goods you sell, and from your own obser- 
vation of automobiles .on the streets of your 
town or city. 


VIII 
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hed you have a factory supply salesman who 
calls upon the manufacturers of your vi- 
cinity you should instruct him to talk ac- 
cessories and supplies to those manufac- 
turers who use motor trucks. An Eastern 
hardware merchant got quite a bit of valu- 
able advertising among this class of cus- 
tomers for his accessories department by 
furnishing small red flags, bearing the 
name and address of the store, these to be 
used on trucks carrying loads extending 
over the end of the truck, such danger sig- 
nals being required by ordinance in most 
cities. 
IX 


AVE a special sale at all times of some 

article of general utility to the auto- 
mobile owner. Last spring, when automo- 
bile owners were decorating their cars with 
flags of the United States and the Allied 
nations, a Newark, N. J., hardware mer- 
chant brought hundreds of persons to his 
new motor accessories department by ad- 
vertising a sale of flag holders and flags at 
attractive prices. 

















N Iowa hardware merchant made busi- 

ness for his motor accessories depart- 
ments by occasionally driving through the 
surrounding country in his own car and 
talking with farmers of his acquaintance 
and getting acquainted with those he did 
not know. Now that nearly every farmer 
owns a car this is one of the most profita- 
ble methods of reaching out after the 
farmer trade. And, it adds sales to other 
departments as well. 


XI 


HE form letter is one of the most potent 

factors in obtaining new business. 
This method is intensive, as it reaches the 
real prospects. Whatever other methods of 
advertising you use you should not neglect 
the form letter. A series of several let- 
ters to be mailed about one each month 
during the most active season should be 
prepared in advance and mailed on a regu- 
lar schedule arranged beforehand. 


XII 


HARDWARE merchant in a suburban 

town near New York advertised his 
motor aecessories department by printing 
in a pocket-size folder the time tables of 
suburban trains on all of the railroads cov- 
ering his trade territory. As a large pro- 
portion of commuters around New York are 
automobile owners this proved an effective 
bit of advertising. 


XIII 


Gatens by telephone is no longer an 
experiment. What the grocer and the 
butcher do every day as a matter of course 
the hardware man can also do in selling 
accessories and supplies. Prepare special 
talks for your sales force to be used in can- 
vassing prospects by ‘phone. Take ad- 
vantage of the dull days and the rainy 


days for this work. Telephone as many ‘ 


prospects as there is time for. Try to have 
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a definite thing to talk about. Don’t take 
up your customers’ time unnecessarily. 
Telephone selling requires rare tact and 
courtesy and only those best adapted for 
such work should be selected to perform 
it. 

XIV 


ANY dealers have found it profitable 

to have road maps showing the terri- 
tory surrounding their towns for distribu- 
tion among customers and prospective cus- 
tomers, each map, of course, giving their 
name and some appropriate advertising 
suggestion as to motor accessories and sup- 
plies. 
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* the larger cities merchants and garages 
sometimes pay commissions to doormen 
at hotels for directing automobile touring 
parties to them for accessories and sup- 
plies. The amount so spent is not large, 
for the hotel doorman is usually content 
with a reasonable fee, and such expendi- 
tures can very properly be charged to ad- 
vertising. 





XVI 


‘Tse advantages of having a gasoline fill- 
ing station in front of the store are 
so patent that the neglect of some hard- 
ware dealers of this trade-pulling feature 
has led druggists, soda fountain proprietors 
and others to seize the opportunity. By all 
means, if you have a motor accessories de- 
partment, install a gasoline tank of the 
modern type on your front curb. 


XVII 


‘Tae private garage is a good source of 
business. Watch the building notes 
in your daily newspapers or otherwise ar- 
range to obtain information concerning new 
private garages to be erected by car own- 
ers. The construction of a private garage 
immediately suggests such articles as a 
heater, tools, gasoline storage system, air 
compressor, sponges, chamois, vise, bench, 
pail, towels, soap, hose, waste, oil, grease, 
kerosene, locker, etc. Many dealers sell 
portable garages. This requires special 
fellow-up work to be done efficiently, but 
once you have sold a car user a portable 
garage there are scores of other articles 
that will suggest themselves. 


XVIII 


MAKE your store an information bureau 

on motoring. The man in charge of your 
department should be a motoring enthusi- 
ast. Talking touring to your customers 
will encourage them to take long trips, and 
such trips generally involve the purchase 
of some articles not needed for driving 
within the city. 


XIX 


Ane all, put enthusiasm, “pep,” into 
your motor accessories department. 
This is the shortest suggestion of the lot, 


_ but it means the most. 





will thank you. 





XX—Use Them 


These are a few sales-boosting suggestions that have 
pulled cash for readers of Hardware Age. 
Then write Hardware Age a letter passing along success- 


ful sales stunts you have put over. ‘‘The Other Fellow’”’ 


Try them. 
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N order to tell the various reasons that led up 
| to the departmentizing of our retail hardware 

business it is almost necessary first for me to 
give a brief history of that business. We are what 
is generally termed an old-established firm, the 
foundation for the present business having been 
established way back in the year 1848 in the form 
of a harness shop. This gradually grew in scope 
until it finally developed into a retail hardware busi- 
ness handling a fairly large volume of trade in one 
of the finest farming sections in the State of Illi- 
nois. 

Up to within the last few years our business was 
carried on with absolutely no regard to depart- 
ments. We had what we considered an adequate 
system of bookkeeping for the size of our store and 
believed that we were in possession of all the facts 
necessary to conduct a hardware business. In fact, 
we rather prided ourselves on having a thoroughly 
modern and up-to-date hardware store. 

We were working early and late, managing our 
store as carefully as we knew how, and going out 
after the business rather than waiting for it to 
come to us. We really thought that we were play- 
ing the game in accordance with the latest rules. 


Results Not Up to Standard 


NE day we woke up with a jolt, to find that with 

all our energy and the big volume of trade that 
it was bringing, our business was not showing the 
profit that we believed it should show. If there was 
any profit it was apparently going right back into 
the business and increasing our already heavy in- 
vestment. Each year the volume of sales was suffi- 
cient to warrant our expecting a larger net profit 
than the inventory revealed. We -were selling a 
large amount of merchandise and working our 
heads off, yet we were apparently not getting any- 
where. 

What were we to do? 
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That was the problem we faced, and it is the same 
problem that is stumping hundreds of other hard- 
ware men to-day. 

At that time the idea of attempting to classify 
the accounts of an ordinary hardware store by de- 
partments was almost unheard of. Such refine- 
ments in bookkeeping were thought unnecessary to 
any but the very largest merchandising concerns. 
However, that was the idea that presented itself 
to us as a possible solution to our profit problem. 
We began to realize the importance of knowing just 
what each part of our business was doing as well 
as how the business as a whole was progressing. 
We wanted to know why we were not getting an 
adequate profit and where the leaks in our business 
were. 


Our Trial System Makes Good 


I WILL admit that the idea of departmentizing 

our store at that time did not look overly bright. 
There were no practical ready-made systems then 
as there are now, and it was up to us to work out 
our own salvation. However, we were ready to try 
anything that gave the least promise of increasing 
our profits and keeping down our investment. After 
some little experimenting we finally worked out a 
system of our own which divided our stock into ten 
departments. We tried this out for thirty days, and 
the results were so good, together with the fact that 
it called for no additions to our bookkeeping staff, 
that we were led to have forms printed and the sys- 
tem installed as a permanent one. 

We made some mistakes which can be avoided by 
the getting of a system that has been worked out 
and demonstrated, but on the whole we are very 
well satisfied with our attempt. The age of guess, 
haphazard and chance is past, so far as we are con- 
cerned. Competition demands that the retail hard- 
ware business of to-day be conducted on knowledge 
and to-day we are guiding our buying, selling and 




















Can You Answer Them ? 


What is the total amount tied up in my 
stock? 

Is my investment in any particular line 
growing too large? 

What is the amount of my accounts pay- 
able? 

What is the amount of my accounts re- 
ceivable? 

How much does it cost to sell goods in 
comparison with a month, six months or a 
year ago? 

Is the repair department making or los- 
ing money? 

Which clerks are earning money for 
me? 

Which departments or lines are earning 
the biggest profits and which are losing 
money ? 

Are my stock and fixtures fully covered 
by insurance, and could I prove the loss if 
I were to have one? 

What amount of business am I doing 
and what is it costing me to do it? 


—H. R. BEATTY. 




















organization activities on a basis of established 
facts. 
How It Applies to Your Business 

‘Ts business man of to-day needs facts and fig- 

ures. The stock of a modern hardware store 
is almost totally different from that of twenty-five 
years ago. Some of our leading sellers of to-day 
were not even heard of at that time. As the store 
has changed, naturally it is reasonable to suppose 
that' the accounting system should show a corre- 
sponding change to keep pace with the times. It 
should be in such a form that the proprietor himself 
can read from it the story of his business, and that 
story should be short and simple. He should not be 
forced to wait until the end of a year in order to 
know whether he is making or losing money. He 
is in business primarily to make money and his ac- 
counting system should be simple enough to tell 
him in a week’s time just whether he has lost or 
gained, and how much. 

Most retailers are prone to underestimate the 
most vital source of information needed in conduct- 
ing their business profitably. They fail to realize 
that no matter how great a success they have made 
or how much they know, there are still many highly 
interesting and valuable facts unknown to them 
which could be used with direct benefit to the busi- 
ness. What better means of securing information 
of this nature can be found than that of substitut- 
ing facts for guesswork by departmentizing that 
business? 

The man with a healthy Dun’s or Bradstreet rat- 
ing is the Boss of his business. The business that 
goes to the wall is very often one that has bossed 
itself there. The business that grows is the one 
in which few mistakes are made, and where those 
few mistakes are recognized and profited by. In 
other words, the successful business man is the one 
who knows and not the one who guesses. 

The question naturally arises: What records are 
necessary, and can they be kept without too great 
an expenditure of time and effort. To this I will 
say that the accounting system of any retail hard- 
ware store should be as simple as it is possible to 
make it without detracting from its accuracy, scope 
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or s2rvice. There are several good systems which 
have been designed especially for the hardware 
dealer, the use of which will give you the informa- 
tion needed with little if any more effort than you 
now expend on the system you use. 


How Departmentizing Affects Turnover 


T= first step for the retail hardware dealer 
who wishes to base his business on facts is 
to divide his stock into departments. A record of 
the daily sales in each department or general divi- 
sion of merchandise will then show which general 
classes of merchandise are moving and which are 
merely taking up space and capital. With this in- 
formation the dealer can buy and mark his goods 
with the assurance that he is going toward success 
rather than bankruptcy. In addition to this the 
dealer who departmentizes his stock is in position 
to figure the number of stock turnovers during a 
given period. The sales record indicates the de- 
partment or general division of merchandise in 
which the stock turns quickest, and enables the 
merchant to pick out the goods that must be dis- 
played, pushed or discontinued. The thing to do 
is to work for quicker turnovers and an adjustment 
of profit rates so that every line handled will pay 
its portion of the net profit. 

To do this it is plain that guesswork in both 
buying and selling must give way to established 
facts. The most expensive thing you can do is to 
guess. Don’t trust to either memory or speculation. 

Make every department pay. If a certain line is 
not moving, take that fact as a signal to regulate 
your buying and selling. Put your money into mer- 
chandise that will return each original dollar the 
greatest number of times during the year. 

Accurate day-to-day knowledge which will posi- 
tively locate the moving lines, point out the unprofit- 
able ones, and establish a limit beyond which it will 
not pay to handle certain merchandise, is the only 
real basis for an intelligent check cn your business 
as a whole. 


Questions You Should Be Able to Answer 


vess hardware dealer who expects to make a 
success of his business should be able to answer 
accurately the following questions: 

What is the total amount tied up in my stock? 

Is my investment in any particular line growing 
too large? 

What is the amount of my accounts payable? 

What is the amount of my accounts receivable? 

How much does it cost to sell goods in comparison 
with a month, six months or a year ago? 

Is the repair department making or losing money ? 

Which clerks are earning money for me? 

Which departments or lines are earning the big- 
gest profits and which are losing money ? 

Are my stock and fixtures fully covered by insur- 
ance, and could I prove the loss if I were to have 
one? 

What amount of business am I doing and what is 
it costing me to do it? 


Be Master of Your Business 


your system of accounting will not give you this 
information quickly and accurately, it is your 
business to get busy at once and improve your 
system. 

In closing let me add this: The proprietor of 
any store, even though he does not keep his own 
books, should make himself sufficiently acquainted 
with bookkeeping methods so that he will be able 
to understand the system used in his store, and to 
refer to the records at awy time for the information 
he needs. 
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By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 





The Lettering Pen and How to Use It—Quick and Easy Way to 
Make Price Tickets—Attractive Color Combinations 


less a mighty one. Some of the different 
styles of lettering that can be executed with 
a Soennecken lettering pen are shown on Plates 17 
and 18. For small lettering, such as price tickets 
or showcards that are filled with reading matter, 
the pen is easier, quicker and more satisfactory to 
work with than a brush. 
Beginners who have found it difficult at first to 


Tie lettering pen is a small tool, but neverthe- 


master the brush have little trouble with the pen. 
In making the perpendicular strokes the brush some- 
times “spreads” and makes the strokes irregular. 
With the pen this seldom happens because the main 
strokes are the exact width of the pen-point stroke, 
and the pen retains enough ink to make from three 
to four letters. 

Small showcards and price tickets can be turned 
out quicker and better with the pen than with the 


Interesting use of cut-outs and air-brush treatment 
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Note how the grey shading lends tone to a show card 
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brush, and speed which does not sacrifice quality is 
a most desirable factor in efficient showcard pro- 
duction. 

Here are three “Don’ts” that the young card 
writer should ever keep in mind: 

First—Don’t bear too heavily on the pen when 
writing. 

Second—Don’t have ink as thick as for the brush. 

Third—Don’t try to use the No. 2 pen to make 
as heavy lines as the No. 1 pen will make. 

The same water-color ink used for the brush may 
be used for the pen by adding a few drops of water 
to make it flow freely from pen. 


A Trick of the Trade 


Ts temper may be removed from the pen with 
a lighted match. This will make it more flexi- 
ble, enabling the writer to do his lettering more 
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easily on some kinds of work. Of course, this is 
not absolutely necessary. It is merely one of the 
tricks of the trade. 

In making straight “up-and-down” letters like 
those shown on Plates 17 and 18, the pen is held 
nearly perpendicular. For the slanting letters hold 
the pen at a slight angle. 

Lettering pens come in ten different sizes, but 
the moxe popular sizes are Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

The word “Special” is written on the bottom of 
the plates to show the different widths of the pen 
strokes. This is a good word to practice on because 
it is used so frequently on small cards. The letter- 
ing on Plates 17 and 18 was done on a card 14 x 22, 
which fact will give some idea of the exact propor- 
tion of the letters. The pen lettering on the “Fisk” 
card was done with No. 1 pen. 

Attractive small tickets can be made for bolt or 
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ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 


Lellercd with Nel per. 


ABCDEFCHISHLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ&? 
Lettered with N2 pen. 


A BCDEFPGHIJIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ &? 
Lettered with NW 3 pen. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS TUVWXYZ 
Lettered with WF pen. 


Special Special Special 1234567890 $¢ 
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screw cabinets with a No. 3 pen, using white ink on 
Black cardboard. These tickets will not soil as 
easily as white cards and they give the cabinet a 
“shipshape” and attractive appearance. 


Color Combinations 


I is important for the card writer to know the 
proper color combinations for showcards, because 
colors must harmonize to be attractive. To this end 
let us give some thought here to help the beginner 
choose colors wisely. 

Any color may be used on a white card, but if 
the lettering is to be shaded it should be a light 
tint of gray, blue or green. Otherwise the effect of 
the shade or shadow will be lost. For instance, a 
black letter on a white card, shaded with red, makes 
a very poor combination, the red being equally as 
strong as the black. 


Here are some good color combinations: 

On a light blue card, letter in dark blue, black or 
white, and shade with a light cream tint. 

On a red card, letter with white or black, and 
shade with light brown. 

On a green card, use black, dark green or white 
letters, shaded with light green. 

On a lavender card, letter with black, gray or 
white, and shade with light blue. 

On a yellow card lettered in black, maroon or 
blue shade with orange or gold. 

On a gray card, letter in white or light blue and 
shade in lavender. 

On a brown card, letter in white or black, and 
shade with light brown or cream color. 

These color schemes, if carried out as suggested, 
will harmonize perfectly. They have all been tried 
and proven satisfactory. 


Strong display which he who runs (or drives) may read 
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“Getting Your Share” 


By Boosting Paint Sales 


By THE STOVE MAN 


How to Get Your Paint Department Ready for Your ‘‘Clean 
Up and Paint Up’’ Campaign — Two Sales-pulling Trims 


OME hardware merchants fail to realize the 
S dollars and cents value of their paint depart- 
ment. They endeavor to merchandise paints 
and after a long wait for the expected profits de- 
cide that the profits are mythical. All profits are 
mythical in departments where Hooverizing is prac- 
tised unwisely, or Hook worms are prevalent. Here 
is an article for the fellow who has not yet moved 
his paint department “up front.” 

“Over THere” millions of dollars worth of shells 
are being fired from the big guns. They tear up 
the opposing trenches, blast out barbed wire en- 
tanglements and prepare the way for the infantry 
advance. If immediate advantage is not taken of 
the situation—the infantry do not advance and the 
big guns do not advance—No Man’s Land remains 
the same and the thunder of the big guns must 
again prelude the infantry advance. 

In your paint department, no matter how elab- 
orate your paint displays nor how much ammuni- 
tion you use in advertising, your elaborate prepara- 
tions are really for nought unless you have men 
behind the guns who can sell PAINTS—not PAINT 
—PAINTS. 

There is a mighty big difference between selling 
PAINT and selling PAINTS. Any man can sell 
paint, but not every man can sell paints. In that 
difference, along with a few other factors, lies the 
difference between live profits and dead stock. 

One merthant handling paints made interesting 
window displays of his products and extensively 
advertised his paint department. He wanted the 
paint business and he tried to get it, but his selling 
campaign had a joker in it. What merchant would 
concentrate on builders’ hardware if he did not 
have a man capable of figuring jobs, a man thor- 
oughly conversant with the builders’ hardware 
game. 

A loose nut smashed the gears in this merchant’s 
paint vending machine. The loose nut was truly 
a “nut,” a man who could sell paint, but not paints. 

A man does not have to take a college course in 
paint selling. Any bright salesman can become a 
specialist in selling paints, providing he will apply 
himself to a close study of paints and their varied 
uses. 


Did Not Have a Paint Department 


HE trouble with this merchant was that he ex- 

pended good energy and money in advertising 

a department he did not have—he never had a paint 

department. He handled paint, but the man in 

charge of the department had a vision that never 
extended beyond just one can of paint. 

If Mrs. Smith requested a can of light gray paint 
he could fill her order. He gave her the first can 
of light gray obtainable and rang up the sale. He 
did not learn from Mrs. Smith for what purpose 
the paint was to be used. He did not even ascertain 
whether or not Mrs. Smith was a possible customer 
for PAINTS. 

Mrs. Smith may have wanted the paint for out- 
side work, for the floor or possibly for the porch 
chairs. If her desire was to repaint the kitchen 
floor and she was sold a can of ordinary house 
paint, she was disappointed. Now when she has 





need for PAINTS she goes to a store where the 
hardware man is a paint man and understands his 
business. 

There are a lot of kinks in painting, kinks that 
the man who sells paints understands. If he does 
not understand them he should write to the paint 
manufacturers for their interesting booklets to 
broaden his paint knowledge, and HARDWARE AGE is 
alive with paint-selling suggestions. 


The Real Use of Paint 


aces folks consider paint from the standpoint 
of decoration, as a pleasing material with 
which to cover imperfections. Many salesmen con- 
sider it in the same light. While paint is a great 
decorative medium its premier purpose should be 
advertised as preservation and protection. 

Many people buying paints are amateurs in the 
painting line. When they buy paint they are glad 
to get any information that will be of assistance to 
them in the turning out of a perfect job. In paint- 
ing their house or garage the thought may not oc- 
cur to them that old, scaling paint should first be 
removed. In their hurry to get the job done they 
frequently paint over old loose paint and, of course, 
in a short time the new paint peels off. The best 
paint made will not give satisfaction if it is applied 
on a wet surface or over paint that is peeling. 

Preparedness is of first importance in selling 
paint. If we are not capable of transacting busi- 
ness we certainly cannot attract business to our 
store. Knowledge and responsibility are essential. 
To make a success of your paint department, place 
it in the hands of your most ambitious salesman 
and hold him responsible for the sales. 


Arranging a Paint Department 


i arranging a paint department the two main 
considerations are publicity and economy of space. 
' A paint department tucked away in the rear of the 
store is seldom successful. Paints really need more 
publicity than other lines of hardware. There is a 
sameness about cans of paint. They of themselves 
are not attractive. Ingenuity must be used to make 
their presentation attractive. 

Possibly you have entered some stores, and while 
wandering around have chanced on a paint depart- 
ment—stock not kept up, part of shelving bare, 
papers littering the floor, labels on cans torn and 
unattractive. 

But suppose that you enter a hardware store and 
that back in the rear, directly facing the front door, 
a paint booth such as that illustrated hits you bang 
in the eye. Does it give you that tired feeling and 
do you yawn and turn your attention to other lines? 
No, you are interested in the paint and varnish de- 
partment. It is a department that is easy to look 
at and when you arrive at the booth you will find 
that the man behind the counter is fifty-fifty with 
the goods. 

The booth is more than good to look it—it is the 
little paint house where dreams come true. 

For instance, we will take Mrs. Smith’s case. As 
we recall, the clerk mussed things up for her and 
for himself when he sold her the can of outside 
light gray for floor paint. Mrs. Smith strolls into 
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the store and up to the “Paint and Varnish Depart- 
ment.” On this occasion she wants floor paint and 
she gets floor paint. 

The talk turns to the “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
campaign in which the store is co-operating. She 
admits that the time is not far distant when her 
house will need paint. Paints are discussed. On 
the pillars and other parts of the little house where 
paint dreams come true different finishes are shown 
and they are explained to Mrs. Smith. 

On the floor behind the show cases a section of 
painted flooring helps the salesman explain the dif- 
ference between floor paint and outside paint. It is 
easy to explain why the paint Mrs. Smith bought 
from the other store would not stand rough usage 
under foot. It is easy to explain the different fin- 
ishes and enamels. 

It’s All So Easy 


HEN the subject of shingle stain is mentioned 

the salesman steps outside and points out the 
three different colors in the section of shingled 
roof. ‘He explains how the stains are transparent 
and bring out the grain in the wood; explains the 
added weather-resisting quality. 

Mrs. Smith finally leaves the store primed with 
real paint information. She carries with her a 
mental picture of a cozy nook where paints are sold. 
While Mrs. Smith was conversing with the sales- 
man she made two remarks. They are both on file 
in a little drawer in the paint department. One re- 
mark was that her son would be home about the 
middle of April and how handy he was at fixing 
things up around the house. The other remark was 
to the effect that she expected to sell a lot about 
the first of May and would then very likely consider 
painting her cottage. Now the two notes are on file 
and the chap who knows paints is waiting for the 
proper time to start his personal letter campaign 
working on Mrs. Smith. 


How to Build the Booth 


T HERE is really not a great deal to this little 

home for paints. It is a booth that the average 
carpenter can build in two days. The big pillars 
are easily procurable at any planing mill. The day 
of porch pillars is over and many mills have a stock 
on hand. They are only too glad to sell them at 
cost. The balance of the lumber necessary will 
run into a few dollars. The painting and decorat- 
ing can be done by a regular painter or the store 
handy man. 

You can turn the trick for between fifty and a 
hundred dollars and do it right, and the STtovE MAN 
knows it will rejuvenate your paint business. If 
you have no paint department and are considering 
starting one, or if you finally want to really sell 
paint, choose the paint you KNOW is best, then 
stick with it and boost it, and become the recog- 
nized paint man of your town. If in selecting your 
paint stock you choose a high quality product you 
will be assured of a fair margin of profit and will 
at all times have not only the reputation of the 
manufacturer behind you to back you up, but you 
will be transacting business with a house that is 
using every endeavor through persistent sales co- 
operation to create a demand for the products you 
sell. 

Make Paint Advertising Instructive 


y our volume of business and the resultant profit 

will depend largely on the amount of effort you 
put forth in reaching out for business. In your 
newspaper advertising give some of your space to 
paint advertising. Make your advertisements edu- 
cational. Do something to increase your sales; 
urge housekeepers to look for the bare spots that 
need touching up. Tell them how dirt and germs 
accumulate and stick where the paint wears off. 
Show them how clean and bright and wholesome 
things will be when they are painted and varnished, 
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how the furniture can be brightened up, how the 
property can be protected through the application 
of paint. Make your paint advertising instructive. 

Why not prepare now for your next “Clean Up 
and Paint Up” campaign? As a preliminary win- 
dow display preach the clean-up end of the cam- 
paign first. Make a window display featuring such 
articles of hardware as are in demand at cleaning 
time. For the yard boost such things as rubbish 
burners, garbage cans and rakes, and for the in- 
terior display brushes, brooms, mops, polish, floor 
wax, etc. Among other things, when the common 
house fly makes his appearance don’t fail to include 
him in the deal. Have a “Swat the Fly” window 
and swat him hard with fly swatters, fly traps, fly 
paper and again the good old garbage can with the 
cover that keeps flies on the outside. 


A Motion Paint Window 


A®* a preliminary to your paint campaign why not 
blossom out with a mechanical window display 
—something that will pull like an old-fashioned 
porous plaster? A small 1/30 hp. motor, costing 
new about $13, will furnish sufficient power for 
ordinary mechanical displays and the cost of op- 
erating will be less than five cents per day. This 
motor along with a window display man who pos- 
sesses originality plus mechanical ability is a com- 
bination that will earn you good dividends every 
month in the year. 

As a central attraction in our window display we 
will use a signboard. We will make this board 
12 in. high and 27 in. long. The bottom will be 
raised 6 in. from the base of the window. Each 
board will be about %4 in. thick by 1% in. wide and 
1 ft. long. There will be 18 boards in all. We can 
make the back frame for our signboard, tack the 
strips on with brads, paint the entire board with 
a flat color, and we are then ready to take it to the 
sign painter. After he paints our sign on it, and 
the work is thoroughly dry, we number the boards 
on the back and then take them off. 

Next tack the same number of new boards on, 
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and paint them flat white. Build a short, substantial 
ladder, preferably using hollow tubing for the sides 
and galvanized wire for the rounds. This is a short 
soldering job. The ladder can be coated with paint 
and then daubed with a variety of colors to denote 
use. 

Mr. Mutt is to be our star painter, so after carv- 
ing a head from soft pine we build his body out of 
tin, making an oval tube about 3 in. long and 2 in. 
wide. We fasten a strip of tin over the top, with 
a hole in the center to hold the head. At the bottom 
we drill two holes, one on each side. Cut out two 
legs the right shape from galvanized iron, each 
leg being jointed at the knee with a rivet to allow 
for motion. Then bore a hole in the top and fasten 
the legs to the body. If the brass rivet is slipped 
through the hole in the body and then through the 
leg, and the burr put on, and touched with a drop 
of solder, the leg can be moved back and forth. 


Building the “Go” 


HE arms are constructed in the same manner, 
excepting that the “go” has to be placed ins:de 
his body, on the rivet that projects from his right 
arm. This is a long rivet, and is soldered tight to 
the arm, projecting through the hole. A burr is 
placed on it to regulate side motion, and soldered 
in place. A piece of galvanized iron % in. wide 
and about %4 in. long is-drilled at both ends. At 
one end a short rivet projects, and is soldered in 
place, the other end being placed over the rivet at- 
tached to the arm and soldered in place. A short 
piece of iron is drilled to fit the end of the rivet, 
hanging down, and the other end is soldered to a 
stiff wire 1 or 2 ft. long. This constitutes the “go.” 
Dress Mutt in appropriate painting clothes and 
daub him with a variety of colors. Stand him on 
the ladder and solder his feet to the ladder round. 
Then drill a hole in the tubing, right-hand side of 
ladder, opposite his right foot, and file the hole 
slanting to take the wire. His left hand is soldered 
to a ladder round low enough to give his joints 
plenty of motion. 


Mutt is a mechanical figure and paints the sign.—See instructions above for constructing this display 
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The signboard, ladder, etc., are then mounted on 
a base high enough to allow for the installation of 
motor and speed reducers. The wire projects down 
through the side of ladder, through floor of base, 
and connects on a crank or walking-beam operated 
from the speed reducers. 

When the motor runs, Mutt paints industriously. 
He swings around on the ladder, and pulls people 
like molasses pulls flies. 

The next thing is to harness up his efforts in a 
24-carat manner that will make his work reflect 
advertising and sales value on the goods shown. 
Now, up above the signboard punch a hole in the 
atmosphere with a show card, as illustrated in the 
accompanying drawing. 

Mutt should be equipped with a small paint brush 
and a little can of paint should hang from the lad- 
der. The concealed wire that operates Mutt comes 
down inside his right pants leg and enters the side 
of the ladder. To the observer there is no apparent 
reason why Mutt should be so industrious. Each 
night take away a blank board and tack on one that 
is lettered. Some nights tack on two. Skip boards 
to make the guessing hard. Move the sign to right 
or left, so that Mutt will always be working at the 
spot where you wish to place the new board. 

There you are—no rings to throw, no gambling 
chance, just a straight open-and-shut game of “use 
your noodle,” the only reward being the satisfaction 
of having guessed what your sign will say when 
completed. 

Every one will know your paint ad by heart before 
Mutt gets through. 

Use Big Sign Boards 

WE are not through with this window yet. So 

far, the expense has been very little, so why 
not engage a couple of fellows to represent Mutt 
and Jeff, and at the completion of the window- 
display guessing have them put up a couple of large 
signboards, replicas of the one in the window. The 
window display, signboards, and newspaper public- 
ity will awaken the people to the fact that your 
“CLEAN UP AND PAINT UP” campaign is a hum- 
dinger. You can change Jeff about in quaint posi- 


tions, so that he will be represented as using his 
best efforts in guarding the mystery sack. 

If you are interested in mechanically-operated 
window displays keep this article showing the con- 
struction of the figures, because more mechanical 
displays are coming later in this series, both for 
paint and general hardware. 


A Paint and Brush Display 


Ww after kicking up so much dust, let’s have 

a nice quiet paint and brush display. Let’s 
work on the “think tank” of the observer. Lots of 
people realize that their house needs a coat of paint. 
They keep shunting the idea aside. They need 
something to hit them in the eye and wake them up, 
something that will make them think. We will 
give them an informative window, one that will 
elaborate on the first natural thought concerning 
paint—“DECORATION.” We will not dwell on the 
preservative value of paint, but will handle that 
when the observer enters the store. 

On the background at the top of the display 
we will feature a long show card. On this card 
we will explain what one one-thousandth of an inch 
of paint means when properly applied. 

The two model houses illustrate the idea. One 
is painted and is well dressed, the other lacks paint, 
and is far from attractive. Stands add to the at- 
tractiveness of the display. Around the center stand 
is a sprinkling of brushes. This makes an attrac- 
tive display, but its value would be enhanced with a 
“FOR SALE” sign on each house, and right in 
front of the base of the central display the figures 
of a man and woman conversing. The woman should 
be pointing at the painted house. A little card 
should explain the conversation: “Yes, John, we 
will take that one—it is so homey looking.” 


Boost Paint Sales Now 


Grane booming paint sales, and watch the busi- 
ness expand. When you sell the paints for one 
house you are planting the seed of future business, 
for when one resident in the block starts painting 
up the infection spreads to the rest of the neigh- 
borhood. 
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In the Name of Your Uncle Samuel Get 
Started To-day 


Push Garden Tools and Seeds Now 









A Complete Sales Campaign from Show 
Card to Sales Letter 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 
Successful Merchant and Recognized Authority on Merchandising Methods 


NCLE SAM says, “Plant war gardens— 
| | AGAIN!” The great American people took 

his advice last year, and they cut the cost of 
living accordingly. They’ll take it again. Your 
Uncle Samuel will eat millions of meals the com- 
ing summer raised in front yards, back yards and 
vacant lots by folks who never even posed as ama- 
teur farmers before. It’s up to the hardware man 
to furnish the supplies—and he can make a bit 
while doing his bit. 

Hardware men face the biggest season on garden 
tools and seeds in history. Many made gardens for 
the first time last year, and this year they will be 
more experienced. That means that they will be in 
the market for additional tools and equipment. To 
these must be added the thousands of newly born 
planters and reapers. Every man who sells garden 
supplies will have an increased trade in them this 
year, but the bulk of the business will go to the 
fellow who goes after it earliest and hardest. 

This business is going to come from everyone who 
has or can rent land. The farmers are going to do 
more truck gardening as well as more farming, and 
people in small towns where each home has a little 
land around it are going to put in gardens in their 
dooryards. 

Get the jump on all competition. Don’t let any 
other distributor of gardening tools get at the peo- 
ple ahead of you. But the seed houses, selling gar- 
den tools also, already have their catalogs in the 
hands of their customers of last year. The mail- 
order houses do not wait for the first robin before 
springing their spring appeal. 


Start Now 


T may look foolish to you to get out garden tools 

and to advertise them while the ground may still 
be covered with snow, but it is not. You know how 
tired people get of winter and how anxious they 
are to welcome thoughts of anything as intimately 
associated with spring as gardening. 

Folks who are going to make gardens want to see 
garden tools, just as the fisherman begins to look 
up tackle and get ready for the opening of the sea- 
son long before it really opens. 


Missionary Work Pays 
HAT if folks do not buy so early! They will 
look over the tools, consider their value and 
talk about them. Then they will know right where 
they want to go when it does come time to pur- 
chase. When the gardening season actually opens 
a man does not have time to stand around and dis- 
cuss the merits of this rake or that hoe. He must 
buy and hustle back to work. And he buys at a 
predetermined place if some dealer has been doing 
missionary work with him. Otherwise he drops into 
any convenient source of supply. 

It is now time to start the race for the garden- 
tool trade. First, see that you have the goods and 
that they are all priced, made clean and presentable. 
I have no use for the dealer who allows such goods 
to become so dusty that a customer can’t pick them 
up without smudging his hands. Garden tools 
ought to be as spick and span as any part of the 
stock. They ought to be clean enough so they will 





not soil clean gloves, so clean that a woman may 
examine them without being afraid to handle them. 
Many women are going to be interested in buying 
these goods. 

Displays of the goods should be attractive. Don’t 
be content with mere groups of goods set up in 
corners or leaning against the store front. If you 
haven’t suitable racks for display devise something 
of the sort. It may be nothing more than a box, 
bottom side up, with holes into which the tool 
handles are stuck. Begin with an early window 
display to capitalize the interest of the people who 
are anxious to see gardening time come and to im- 
press upon the minds of everyone that you have the 
goods already on hand. 

Along with this display use such cards as “Time 
to Get Ready,” “The Early Gardener Gets the Early 
Crop,” “Choose Your Tools While You Have the 
Time.” 

An Early Display 
HIS early display ought to show a sample of 
every variety of tool you carry. It will help 
to develop interest and it will set some people think- 
ing about the advisability of getting something 
they have hitherto done without. 

Set a row of the taller tools right across the 
window with a background behind them that will 
make them show up well. On each tool tie a tag 
or card large enough to carry some little message 
about the quality or the utility of that article. This 
window display can be made for the deliberate indi- 
vidual with the assurance that people will take time 
to stop and look it over and read the cards. Later, 
when gardeners are busy gardening, it may be 
enough to show a window full of rakes with prices 
on them, knowing that then the man who wants a 
rake wants it quick and will rush in and say, “Let 
me see that rake in the window—that’s all right— 


, I'll take it.” 


Show up the advantages of the tools which every- 
one does not own. Call attention to the fact that 
you have weeding tools that will get in between the 
rows. Say, “Don’t try to use the old ordinary wide 
hoe for everything. Get a weeder that takes out 
the weeds and leaves the vegetables. You Need a 
Weeder. Weeding Made Easy.” 


Letter for City Farmers 


Ls ated should have a mailing list of all the town 
people who may make gardens and a separate 
list of the farmers outside of the town. In sending 
advertising to the first list you might write a letter 
or an advertisement that would make its appeal 
somewhat as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

It’s up to all of us to make gardens again 
this spring. If we never made gardens before, 
we certainly can afford to do it now. 

The Government wants us to raise all the 
food we can and it pays us to do it. Let’s get 
busy. 

It occurred to us that you might not have all 
the garden tools you need. Have you looked 
over the tools you have yet to see whether they 
are all right and all there? 

It’s a good plan to get the equipment ready 
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just as soon as you can, so when the time 
comes there will be no delay. Some day the 
ground is going to be just right to work and 
then you won’t want to stop to go out and buy 
a spade or a rake. Get the tools now. 

Ask your family to help about the garden. 
Get them such tools as they need. Most women 
like to fuss in the garden and some like to do 
more than fuss. A good deal depends on their 
having proper tools, something easy to handle 
and light. 

Speaking of seeds, don’t bother to order by 
mail. We have right here seeds equal to any 
you can buy anywhere and as cheap. Come in 
and pick ’em out now while we have all kinds. 


Letter for Real Farmers 


‘Ta when you write an advertisement for the 
farmer’s eyes, talk to him a little differently. 
Here is a suggestion, without taking into account 
the implement line which you may or may not 
carry: 

Dear Sir: 

How about the garden this year? 

Of course you’re going to raise more crops, 
but don’t forget the garden that is going to 
provide the vegetables for your own table. 

You have room to raise a greater variety of 
things than you raised last year and perhaps 
the wife will want to can a lot of vegetables. 
Didn’t those string beans she canned last sum- 
mer taste pretty good along in January? 

The way to get along next winter when 
wheatless days and other days come and some 
people have to stick to a diet of potatoes and 
other common things, is to have more variety. 

You can just as well have cabbages and 
Brussels sprouts and carrots and beets and 
parsnips and onions and turnips and squashes 
all winter and those don’t even have to be 
canned. 

Make your garden big enough to produce a 
crop for the whole year as well as for the 
summer and fall. It will save you a lot of 
money and it will give the family a better 
table next winter. 


Jeeds? No bother to get seeds. Just drop 
in any time and pick out what you want. Why 
not buy the whole supply for the garden right 
away? That’s the way you do it when you 
send away for them and we have as good seeds 
as you can buy anywhere and they are ready 
for you now. 


Hold a “Garden Week” 


F you want to give over the whole store or a large 
portion of it to the boosting of seedtime stuff, 
announce a “Farmers’ Week,” or a “Garden Week,” 
and advertise that during the week there will be a 
special display of all sorts of garden appliances in 
your store, with an expert in charge to give advice 
or suggestions in regard to planting anything. You 
can easily get an experienced gardener of a young 
man with agricultural school training to tell people 
what to plant and how and where to plant it. 

A little advice thus given in person_will go far- 
ther than pages of it printed in the newspapers. 
Tell a man to his face that he must not plant peas 
in the same ground he gave to them last year and 
he will remember it. Print it in the paper and he 
will not give it a second thought. He can’t ask why 
and he thinks it doesn’t matter much—until he 
finds his peas a failure. 

Send out to everyone a letter telling about this 
special week: 


Dear Sir: 

Garden Week at our store is for your benefit. 

We shall, to be sure, show a remarkable 
variety of garden tools and equipment and 
seeds, etc., but that is not all of it. 

There will be information of the kind you 
want. 

We have secured for the week the services 
of Prof. Jenkins of the Wilkins Agricultural 
School and he will be present from 10 to 12 
and from 2 to 5 to answer your questions. 

Do you know how much space to give to corn 
or tomatoes? 


(Continued on page 99) 
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ITH some 300 hardware men present the 

Missouri Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation held its annual convention in St. 
Louis, Feb. 19-21. The attendance at all sessions 
and interest taken in discussions proved this to be 
the most successful Missouri convention in history. 
The special war-time problems confronting hard- 
ware retailers were attacked in a spirit of patriot- 
ism and co-operation. 

The convention opened Tuesday morning with 
the singing of “America,” followed by solos by Miss 
B. Canty, who rendered many patriotic numbers. 
George T. Michel, president of the St. Louis Imple- 
ment, Vehicle and Hardware Association, in a 20 
minute talk on “American Patriotism and the War” 
aroused the convention as few men could. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Mr. Michel at the close of 
his talk in a response by President Thorpe. 

This address was followed by a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, L. L. Lenord, 
on “Thrift Stamps and the Present World War.” 
R. W. Shapleigh of Shapleigh Hardware Co., James 
Reilly of Simmons Hardware Co., Mr. Geller of 
Geller-Ward & Hasner Hardware Co., and Mr. Pearl 
of Fairbanks-Morse & Co. spoke in order named. 

S. R. Miles of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation then addressed the convention on national 
association’ accounting system. This address 
brought forth much discussion from the floor. Vis- 
iting members kept Mr. Miles busy answering 
queries the balance of his stay. Mr. Campbell fol- 
lowed Mr. Miles with an able talk on “Conservation 
and Community Work on Seed Corn,” which 
aroused the members to much lively discussion. 


Wednesday Session 


§ tages Wednesday session was opened by the read- 
ing of a letter from W. W. Jenkins of Poplar , 
Bluff, Mo., expressing regrets at being unable to at- 
tend. Wilbur Atkins of Granby then read a prac- 
tical and helpful article on departmentizing of 
stores. J. M. Campbell of Bowling Green also spoke 
on the same subject, “Departmentizing Country 
Stores.” 

W. A. Denny of Denny & Jones of New Hamp- 
ton, Mo., a town of 500, delivered an address on 
“Advertising,” which was one of the best heard at 
a Missouri convention. 

Wednesday afternoon officers for 1918 were 
elected as follows: W. C. Cole, Bethany, Mo., presi- 
dent; W. A. Denny, New Hampton, vice-president ; 
F. X. Becherer, St. Louis, secretary; George M. 
Rinne, St. Louis, treasurer. 

Members of executive committee: Arthur Hoff- 
man, Sedalia; F. C. Thorpe, Versailles; Alfred 
Jaeger, Monroe City; J. H. Dickbrader, Washing- 
ton; G. A. Pauly, St. Louis; J. L. Boehl, St. Louis. 

After a rousing question box session led by Mr. 
Campbell this session was brought to a close. 






















Resolutions Adopted 


‘i HURSDAY morning the delegates heard James 

R. Dunn speak cn “Americanization.” He was 
followed by George Leaper of St. Joseph, Mo., who 
spoke on “How to Display Goods.” 
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Missouri Convention Is Best Ever 


n St. Louis Breaks Records 


for Attendance and Earnest Interest in Meetings—Cole 


Becherer Reports Year of 


Association Achievement 


The resolutions committee, consisting of H. Kline 
of Carthage, Frederick Kansteiner of Hannibal and 
William Godfrey of St. Louis, then reported the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, that we request the members of the 
Missouri Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association to 
urge upon the farmers in their respective counties 
the importance and necessity of testing their seed 
corn and ascertain if there is a surplus or a need 
of seed corn in their community, and be it further 

Resolved, that we request this information be im- 
parted to our secretary to the end that those coun- 
ties in need of seed corn may be properly supplied. . 

Be it Resolved, by the Missouri Retail Hardware 
Association in session at St. Louis, that we go on 
record as favoring the abandonment of the Na- 
tional meeting in 1918. 

We the ladies of the members of the Missouri 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, here assem- 
bled with a desire to express our appreciation, 
hereby 

Resolve, that we extend to the Missouri Retail 
Hardware Association and Mr. R. M. Johnson our 
hearty thanks for the bountiful entertainment and 
courtesies extended to us. 

(Signed) THE LADIES. 


Thursday afternoon Mr. Campbell addressed the 
convention on “How to Reach a High Turnover 
and How to Make a Profit.” The attendance at this 
closing session was the heaviest of the convention. 
At the close the executive committee met and voted 
to purchase $1,000 in Thrift Stamps. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

That the Butterick Publishing Company be com- 
mended for its stand against accepting advertising 
from’ firms who sell catalog houses. On price 
standardization (hardware accounting by the Na- 
tional association). Strengthening credits. Postal 
matters. Objectionable contracts. Bi-partisan ad- 
vertising. Fair play. Universal military training. 
Endorsing Chamber of Commerce on stand taken 
on German manufactured goods. Teaching of the 
English language in the schools. That the busi- 
ness of the country be conducted in the English 
language exclusively. 


President Thorpe’s Address 


RESIDENT THORPE’S annual address will long be 

remembered. In part he spoke as follows: 

Conditions in our national and daily business life 
have very materially changed since our last annual 
convention, and what the future may hold for us is not 
apparent at this time. To-day war’s discordant notes 
have risen till they reverberate into the most remote 
places in our country. 

Many a home circle has already been broken, and we 
have only just started to feel the price that we must 
pay ere democracy and the freedom to live our lives 
in liberty and the pursuit of happiness as we see it is 
established in place of imperialism and the rule of 
Right by Might. 

It is a well known fact that the hardware dealers 
throughout the country are with but very few excep- 
tions among the most ardent and loyal supporters of 
our government and its officers. Our national organ- 
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ization last June while assembled here in St. Louis 
“showed” Missouri style when we as a body bought 
$30,000 of the first Liberty Loan. 

Hundreds of our sons volunteered and joined the 
colors; other large numbers of our boys accepted the 
draft quota and went without a murmur to the training 
camps. 

These things all speak well for the retail hardware 
man and show that he has higher ideals than just 
“making money” or, as often is the case, keeping his 
competitor from doing so. 

The hardware jobbers and manufacturers have been 
no less loyal in their support of the government, for 
they too have furnished large numbers of their best 
men in Army and Navy. I take this time to especially 
make mention of one of our jobber friends who is 
giving all his time and paying his own expenses for 
the benefit of the American Red Cross and its work, 
George W. Simmons, who has charge of the South- 
western Division. Mr. Simmons is now in France and 
Belgium investigating conditions so that the work shall 
proceed even more efficiently in the future. 

Changed conditions prevail in the conduct of our busi- 
ness. We find that we cannot buy merchandise as we 
were accustomed. Restrictions as to quantities and 
time of shipment work a hardship on many of us not 
close to the large cities where we can get quick delivery 
to replenish our depleted stocks, and as time goes on we 
find that “Out of — Please Re-order” sign more fre- 
quently on our invoices than goods shipped. Freights 
are moving so slowly that the live dealer must antici- 
pate his needs weeks and months ahead, where in the 
past days—and not many of them—were sufficient to 
procure his merchandise. Those dealers who in 1916 
and 1917 were not timid and bought heavily and sold 
their wares at a price based on the market at time of 
sale have and will reap a fine profit. It is a fact that 
the dealer who has made this his practice is one that 
nine times out of ten belongs to the Association and is 
a discounter of his bills; while the fellow that sold his 
goods on a basis of what he paid is having his credit 
investigated by the commercial agencies and credit 
bureaus, and his jobber is out of far more goods than 
the poor dealer receives. . 

It is my belief that the hardware dealer is safe in 
buying all the staple and useful merchandise that he 
can pay for at the present time and get in his posses- 
sion while the getting is good. The people in your 
community will need hardware, and it is your duty as 
a merchant to see that their wants are supplied. Do 
not be a slacker on account of high prices; be a militant 
hardware dealer; get the goods, sell them at a living 
profit on your investment and the services you render. 

As I have suggested that the dealer should carry 
good stocks, allow me to advise that you insure them 
in our Hardware Mutual Insurance Companies up to 
80 per cent of their full market value, not invoice value, 
for if you meet with loss you will have to pay market 
price for the goods you buy to resume business. 

I am sorry to say that many dealers are carrying 
insurance based on old-time invoice values, and if you 
have not already done so, when you go home invoice 
and mark up your stock on basis of to-day’s values 
and get under cover with your insurance. 


Secretary F. X. Becherer’s Address 


| by part Secretary F. X. Becherer reported as follows: 
Gentlemen: 

President Gamble of the National Association says 
that as war conditions become more serious and the 
more we talk to our people, the more anxious we be- 
come and, we might say, the more alarmed, at the lack 
of interest on the part of some and the actual indiffer- 
ence on the part of others. It is said that the Kaiser 
counts as his asset the apathy of the American people, 
and that he tells of one of his neighbors having just 
received a letter from a son who is a naval officer in 
which he expresses the anxiety of himself and com- 
rades over the situation. 

Fellow members of the Missouri Association, that 
seems to be the situation in every town in this land. 
You hear men say who have come to this great United 
States and have made their permanent homes here, 
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Association 
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and thousands of them have not even subscribed to the 
Red Cross. They will tell you now that the war will 
be over this spring, that the Kaiser’s army will make 
this one big drive and then we will have peace. The 
Kaiser and the Hohenzollern crowd in this big drive 
will only prolong the war, but, my dear members, they 
are not going through. I feel confident that the allied 
armies are going to hold and that our American boys 
“Over There” are going over the top. On to victory 
and peace and democracy. Let us not be slackers, but 
do our mite here in helping win the war. 

Our service flag, which was presented this morning 
to our president, representing the association, bears 33 
stars. Let’s all put our shoulder to the wheel so that 
the war will terminate before long. Do all we can by 
buying Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps and subscribing 
to the Red Cross. 

The Missouri Retail Hardware Association has now 
on its rolls 611 of the best merchants of the State. 
This number should be doubled and then we would have 
a membership to represent this great State of ours. 
There are between 1300 and 1400 hardware dealers in 
Missouri, and if they could have explained to them the 
many benefits derived from a membership no doubt 
there would be no trouble in having those outside the 
fold on our membership roll. The time is coming when 
a field man will be able to accomplish much, if working 
in Missouri, by adding new members to our roll, by 
suggesting many changes in store arrangement, dis- 
playing goods, efficient methods of bookkeeping, care- 
fully advising along fire-preventative methods and 
many other things to help the merchant in making him 
more efficient. 


Heads Lincoln Highway Association 


F. A. Seiberling, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, who was recently elected 
president of the Lincoln Highway Association 
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Wilbur B. Ayer 


ILBUR B. AYER, president of the Belcher & 

Loomis Hardware Company, Providence, R. L., 
died, Feb. 15, after an illness of 
a year and a half. 

Wilbur Berry Ayer was born 
in Bangor, Me., fifty-two years ago 
last May, the son of the late Jo- 
seph B. Ayer and Mary E. Ayer. 
He was educated in the Bangor 
and Chicago schools and went into 
the hardware business in those 
cities when a youth. Seventeen 
years ago he went to Providence, 
where he became associated with 
Belcher & Loomis. Five years 
ago he was elected vice-president 

of that firm, and upon the death of Edwin Loomis 
was elected president of the company. 

He was also at the time of his death president of 
the New England Iron and Hardware Association and 
a member of several social organizations, including the 
West Side Club, the Turks Head Club, the Silver Spring 
Golf Club, the Wannamoisett Country Club, the Eco- 
nomic Club and the Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Ayer married Edith F. Plummer of Bangor, who, 
with a son, George Berry Ayer, survives him. He 1s 
also survived by his mother and two sisters, Mrs. 
Ralph Flanders and Miss Anna C, Ayer, all of Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Hardware Club Nominations 


HE nominating committee of the Hardware Club 

of New York, to name candidates as governors for 
the election to be held this month, is composed of the 
following members, namely: Chairman, Robert J. Mas- 
back, with the following associates: S. Charles Welsh, 
Edwin D. DeWitt, Louis H. Porter and Edward E. 
Bruggerhof. This committee reported, Feb. 25, the 
following candidates for the full three-year term, 
namely: David T. Abercrombie, Harry A. Moody, J. 
Edward Ogden, Robert G. Thompson and George F. 
Taylor. For unexpired terms the candidates named 
are Edward P. Townsend and William A. Graham. 


A. H. Willey with Reliance 


LBERT H. WILLEY, for 21 years with Hermann 

Boker & Company (succeeded by the Boker Cutlery 
& Hardware Company, New York), calling on the 
largest jobbing trade in the Middle West and Missouri 
River points, latterly sales manager, has recently be- 
come connected with the Reliance Steel & Tool Com- 
pany, 30 Church Street, New York. 

Mr. Willey is now sales manager of the Reliance 
company, which business was established to market 
steel and small tools, specializing on high speed and 
carbon twist drills for immediate shipment, out of an 
exceedingly large stock always available for even con- 
siderable wants. For the speedy handling of this line 
of tools adequate arrangements have been made. 


Vom Cleff Enters Cutlery Field 


OM CLEFF & COMPANY, 105 Duane Street, New 
York City, has purchased the entire plant of the 
Summit Cutlery Company, Jersey City, N. J., with the 


Hardware Age 


Osborne on Industrial Peace 


Committee 


OYALL A. OSBORNE of New York, vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Electric &' Manufacturing 
Company and chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, has been 


Loyall 
A. 
Osborne 


appointed by the Secretary of Labor a member of a 
committee on industrial peace during the war. This 
committee, which consists of five representatives of em- 
ployers, five labor leaders, and two public men, will 
provide a definite labor program in order that there 
may be industrial peace during the war, thus prevent- 
ing interruption of industrial production vital to the 
war. 


intention of entering extensively into the manufacture 
of cutlery. The plant has been enlarged and remodeled, 
new machinery of the latest design has been installed 
and the company is preparing to put on the market a 
complete line of scissors. 


N. E. Iron & Hardware Association 


HE New England Iron & Hardware Association 

held its twenty-fifth annual dinner at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Feb. 27. Vice-president Charles W. 
Henderson, Jr., A. C. Harvey Co., presided and intro- 
duced as toastmaster Hon. Samuel L. Powers, who has 
served in that capacity for many years. In recognition 
of that fact, R. M. Boutwell in behalf of the organiza- 
tion presented him with a mahogany clock. The ser- 
vices of A. B. Marble, Jones & Laughlin Co., who has 
long served as the chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, were recognized by the gift of a traveling 
bag, presented by Frank E. Bragg. 

The first speaker was Hon. A. P. Langtry, Massachu- 
setts Secretary of State, who divided American history 
into four periods and drew lessons from each, conclud- 
ing with a stirring appeal for the support of the Presi- 
dent at this time. Rev. Howard J. Chidley, Winchester, 
Mass., announced as his subject “The Spiritual Aspects 
of the War.” The last speaker was Hon. Thomas 
Sterling, Senator from South Dakota, who delivered a 
carefully prepared address of which the subject might 
weil have been announced as “Efficient Democracy.” 




















‘‘The hardware man 
who makes paint sell- 
ing a hobby will always 
find that he rides a 
mighty speedy horse.’’ 
—John Spoerl. 


John Spoerl 




















ARDWARE merchants everywhere have been 
H siccesstu in selling paints and varnishes. 
They long ago learned that “Paint” spells 
“Profit,” with a capital “P.” But the Spoerl Hard- 
ware Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has made a special 
intensive sales campaign on paint, and, after sev- 
eral years’ experience with paint as a main line 
rather than a side line, finds that it is one of the 
most profitable departments for the hardware store. 
ohn Spoerl, president of the company, says that 
the*profits far exceed those on the regular lines of 
hardware when due consideration is given to the 
comparative amount of capital invested. 

Mr. Spoerl further said: “It does not require 
any great amount of so-called ‘technical’ knowledge 
to handle paints successfully, although experience is 
an important factor. It is a clean-cut business, 
and the stock carried does not deteriorate as much 
as many other articles that the hardware merchant 
carries in stock. 

“When we first started this paint and varnish 
department our chief difficulty lay in carrying a 
full line of colors, so as to enable us to compete 
with the regular paint stores in the larger cities,” 
continued Mr. Spoerl. “At first this required hav- 
ing on hand some stock that moved very slowly. 
But gradually we were able to weed out those colors 
for which there were only occasional calls. To-day 
we have learned the needs of our customers so well 
that we have very little of this ‘dead’ stock to 
contend with. 

“While on this subject, I wish to call attention to 
an article in a recent issue of HARDWARE AGE, giv- 
ing information as to the plans of the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of National Defense 
in Washington, for reducing the number of colors 
and reducing the number of small sizes in paint and 
varnish cans. This is a very commendable effort 
that I am sure the manufacturers will support. If 
carried out it will be of great benefit to the hard- 
ware merchant and will simplify the paint business 
to no inconsiderable extent. It will be especially 
beneficial to the merchant who does not wish to 
tie up too much capital in a large assorted stock.” 


How Expert Sells Paint 


N reply to a question as to how he had obtained 

and kept his big and growing trade in paints and 
painters’ supplies, Mr. Spoerl said that local news- 
paper advertising was one important factor to be 
considered both in starting a real paint business and 
in keeping it. He added that he considered per- 
sonal contact with a paint customer above every- 
thing else. In the spring the company always pre- 
pares window displays that bring in many paint 





How John Spoerl Sells a Lot of Paint 
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buyers, and all clerks are instructed that when a 
customer comes into the store for other goods to 
bring up the subject of paint and ascertain possi- 
ble or probable requirements. In this way a large 
amount of business is obtained from the farmers 
and other property owners. 

The stock-carrying system of the company, so 
far as paints and varnishes are concerned, is sim- 
plicity itself. Only emergency stocks, covering the 
full line of colors, are carried on the ground floor. 
The main supply is in the basement, and from it 
large orders are filled. Each number on the cans 
represents a different color, and by storing the cans 
in bins in numerical order no delay is experienced 
in finding the color wanted. The key to the numbers 
is in the stock book. : 

After the flood of 1913 the Spoerl Hardware Com- 
pany was put to considerable annoyance and ex- 
pense because the labels on the cans washed off, 
and it was not possible to tell what color any paint 
can contained. Accordingly the practice that many 
manufacturers now follow of stamping the numbers 
in the tops of the cans is naturally very strongly 
commended by Mr. Spoerl. 


Profit in Glass 


R. SPOERL volunteered the statement that the 

glass business goes hand in hand with that in 
paints, and that if properly handled it will produce 
a larger profit for the amount invested than any 
other line. As to glass profits, he said: 

“We have a surprisingly small loss from break- 
age. One prerequisite to success in selling glass is 
a table for cutting glass to any size wanted. The 
question of measurements is a very vital one. Fre- 
quently a customer will come in for a piece of glass 
with two pieces of cord, to indicate the width and 
length. Others sometimes give us dimensions that 
were taken with a tape line. In both instances we 
refuse to fill the order because our experience has 
proven that measurements taken in this way are 
only approximately correct. This is due to the fact 
that a cord or tape line will stretch. In cases of 
this kind we give the customer a small rule with 
which to accurately take his measurements. In 
this way we can fill telephone orders after receiving 
the correct dimensions taken with the rule. In cut- 
ting special pieces where the dimensions involve a 
waste the customer is charged for the entire orig- 
inal piece. 

“Taken all in all,” concluded Mr. Spoerl, “the 
hardware man can sell a lot of paint at a good profit 
the year ’round, if he will only give paint a chance 
and consider it merchandise quite as much as he 
does tools, housefurnishings or sporting goods.” 












Minnesota Annual 


HILE nasty weather greeted the first day 

W of the twenty-second annual convention 

of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, it did not dampen the ardor of the hun- 
dreds of hustling Minnesota merchants gathered 
in St. Paul Feb. 19, 20, 21 and 22. The meetings 
were all well attended and the discussions of the 
many new problems facing retailers this year were 
most helpful. In fact many members declare that 
this first war-time association meeting of Minne- 
sota merchants was one of the most practical and 
helpful ever held. 

The opening session on Tuesday found Presi- 
dent E. K. Evens at his best. The first session 
was a good omen for the rapid-fire business-like 
sessions to follow. After Rev. Frank Doran of 
St. Paul had offered the invocation President 
Evens delivered a brief message uring earnest 
participation in all of the convention business by 
every delegate present. His address bore fruit 
as was evidenced in the careful attention and 
large attendance at the meetings which followed. 
Secretary H. O. Roberts followed the president 
with his annual report which showed substantial 
and helpful association activity during the past 
year. Mr. Roberts’ report follows in part: 


Secretary’s Report 


| has been said over and over again that the war 
found us unprepared, and now men are wondering 
if peace will also find us unprepared. Many are asking 
the question, “What will the retail business be in 
towns following the reconstruction period after the 
war?” It seems to. be the common opinion that we 
will have less retail stores but that they will be better, 
with more efficient management and better able to 
serve the public. 

The future of our State is absolutely dependent on 
maintaining retailers in towns throughout the State. 
Good towns in the past have been prosperous for years 
without even a railroad, but no town ever grew to be 
of any importance without a retail business. 

If you subtract the retail business from a town noth- 
ing is left. It is not a town; property depreciates, the 
hotel will close, and cows will graze in the streets. 

The majority of the population in New York State 


is in New York City. Four-fifths of the population of | 


Illinois is in Chicago. Minnesota is a comparatively 
new State, with no city fifty years ago, but to-day 
almost 40 per cent of our population is living in our 
three largest cities. 

There is a limit to the height an aeroplane goes. It 
may glide along at that height for some time before it 
sooner or later begins to descend. There is also a 
limit to the per cent of our population that can live 
in cities. When we reach that point we must then 
sooner or later begin going the other way, and that 
will be toward the rural community. 

Minnesota is the top notch State Association in 
every particular except in numbers. Illinois with double 
the hardware men in the State is now only a few 
members ahead of Minnesota. The Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association has gradually grown each year 
since it was organized in 1897. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to show an annual increase now that 
we are working on the last 10 per cent in the State. 
Referring to reports made by your present secretary 
during his term of office, I find an increase for the 
six years as follows: 


1912—59 
1913—15 
1914—42 
1915—21 
1916—32 
1917—33 


members gained and 
members gained and 
members gained and 
members gained and 
members gained and 
members gained and 


1155 reported. 
1170 reported. 
1212 reported. 
1233 reported. 
1265 reported. 
1308 reported. 


a Booster Meeting 


Twenty-second Convention of Retail 
Hardware Association Draws Big 
Attendance at St. Paul Gathering— 
Hanson Elected President—Secretary 
Roberts on ‘‘Credit”’ 


During the past year we have lost 38 of the 1265 
reported last February, which is 3 per cent loss or 
two-fifths of 1 per cent less than last year, which was 
the smallest loss the Association has ever had. 

A special effort is being made to have every member 
a Mutual Insurance policy holder. We have now 1302 
members and 1258 policy holders, leaving 44 who do 
not have Mutual insurance. 

The 388 lost were for the following reasons: Sold out 
and quit, 2; consolidated, 1; simply quit, 16; bankrupt, 
4; other reasons, 15. 

Minnesota has been growing on an average of about 
40,000 in population annually. There is now in the 
State one hardware store for every 1500 of our popu- 
lation. Should the hardware stores keep pace with the 
population and at this same rate, we would add each year 
25 new stores. There are 800 towns in Minnesota with 
over 100 population that have one or more hardware 
stores. There are 20 towns, including our three cities, 
with more than 5000 population. 

It would be an exception to find in any one of the 
other 780 towns less hardware stores than is now 
needed or will be needed for some time to come. Some 
towns have already discovered more than are needed, 
and many combinations have been made which has 
helped to reduce the number of hardware stores. This 
has occurred in towns of less than 5000 population 
during the past year or two. 

One thing the Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion wants to know at all times is more definitely what 
it is that individual members need and want in the 
way of help, in order that plans may be made as well 
as completed for helping. 

A complete file will be made of these needs and 
plans will be started for helping along every sug- 
gested line. Slips will be passed at this convention 
asking each member to check where help is needed, 
either for his own business or for his town, such as: 
advertising, bookkeeping, buyer for your stock or build- 
ing, buying, collections, community co-operation, credit 
bureau for town, credits, displaying goods, selling, 
stock keeping, taxation, unfair competition. 

Some of these needs will require specialists or ex- 
perts, but much of this has already been worked out 
in the State office and is ready when it is known where 
such help is needed. 

There is a growing need in Minnesota, as well as in 
other States, for a movement that will draw all retail 
merchants more closely together. A federation repre- 
senting all merchants would be a great help. 

A federated secretary’s work would be to secure 
members for the Hardware Association, also members 
for the jewelry, grocery, dry goods, butchers’ and all 
other organized associations; also to get all the mer- 
chants together for such work as might be needed in 
the town. 

Instead of 12 or 15 secretaries covering the entire 
State, hitting only the high places, there could be sub- 
divisions, and with 12 or 15 federated association repre- 
sentatives. Each one then could give all the time 
necessary for him to do a more thorough work in his 
subdivision by securing membership for each individual 
class as well as special work in helping the town. 

Sooner or later we must discover that it is towns 
we must help in order to help merchants, and in order 
to help a town it means helping all classes of mer- 
chants even though it would not be possible to help 
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merchants who are dead 
and only waiting for an 
undertaker. 

The one big question 
before the people of the 
whole nation is conserva- 
tion, cutting out waste 
by eliminating the less 
essential, saving in fuel, 
travel, and in every way 
possible to increase effi- 
ciency as well as_ net 
profits. 

This may in the near 
future eliminate the in- 
efficient retail merchant in 
order to help the efficient 
by increasing his volume 
of business so that he in 
time may be able to re- 
duce his cost of doing 
business and thereby re- 
duce his price to the con- 
sumer. 

Is it not, then, possible 














that we who are studying 
this problem of waste 
should begin to figure how ‘Secretary H. O. Roberts 
we could eliminate waste 

by confederating association work, aiming at less or- 
ganizations, but more assistants under one manage- 
ment, while maintaining an organization for each indi- 
vidual line? 


Then followed the report of Treasurer H. C. 
Hertz and the report of P. E. Anderson, the dele- 
gate to the St. Louis convention of the National 
Retail Hardware Association. 


Sam White Gets Applause 


Bh esneone'y afternoon session was opened by 
Samuel T. White, chairman of the War Service 
Committee of the National-Washing Machine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and also president of that 
association. Mr. White spoke on “The Retailers’ 
Relation and Duty to the Government.” This sub- 
ject, upon which Mr. White has spoken at many 
of the other state conventions, gave this popular 
speaker an opportunity to strike the dominant 
patriotic note of the entire convention. His ad- 
dress called forth round after round of prolonged 
applause. 


Wednesday Sessions 


| paccunpieoearterid morning the meeting was opened 
by receiving the reports of several commit- 
tee chairmen. This routine business was fol- 
lowed by an inspiring address delivered by Secre- 
tary M. L. Corey of the National Association. Mr. 
Corey illustrated his talk by several charts, which 
illustrated the results of the National Associa- 
tion’s research work into trends and conditions 
of hardware retailing during the past year. The 
address was followed by a Question Box discus- 
sion. 

In the afternoon President M. L. Burton of the 
University of Minnesota delivered a powerful pa- 
triotic address pointing out important state and 
national lessons to be learned from the war and 
calling attention to the necessity of thorough pa- 
triotic Americanism in the activities of all mer- 
chants and business men. He was followed by 
W. E. Hotchkiss, Dean of Business Education, 
University of Minnesota, who spoke on “Educa- 
tion for Business.” 


Roberts Speaks on “Credits” 


7 HE principal address on Thursday morning 
was delivered by Secretary H. O. Roberts, 
who spoke on the subject, “Credits.” Mr. Roberts 
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illustrated his talk with a large number of charts, 
part of which are reproduced herewith. In part 
he spoke as follows: 


The retail merchant’s most difficult problem is to 
know how to correct the reckless abuse of credits. 

Chart No. 1 illustrates a $30,000 business. From 
questionnaires sent out it has developed that this is 
about the average hardware business for the State of 
Minnesota, and the average is also about half cash and 
half credit. 

It has been figured that the average overhead ex- 
pense for the retail hardware man in this State is 20 
per cent, his net profit about 10 per cent, leaving 70 
per cent as the total amount paid for merchandise. 
I think possibly this is low for overhead and high for 
net profit. 

Monthly sales for the above merchant would be 
$2,500, one-half of which is from cash sales, $1,250, 
from which we deduct one-twelfth of his overhead ex- 
pense for the year, or $500, leaving a cash balance of 
$750 to be applied on his monthly purchases. 

It will be necessary for him then to collect from his 
accounts $1,000 in order that he may pay his monthly 
purchases of $1,750, leaving a balance on his books of 
$250. Providing this is kept up for the entire year, he 
would have on his books Dec. 31 $3,000, which is his 10 
per cent for the year’s work. 

Chart No. 2 illustrates another man, who is more 
conservative on credits, therefore doing a $24,000 busi- 
ness. The same amount of cash as on Chart No. 1 
would be only $9,000 instead of $15,000 credit. 

His overhead profits and the per cent of goods 
bought, put on this same basis, would make his monthly 
sales $2,000, his monthly credit $750, leaving cash re- 
ceived from sales $1,250, from which he would take 
one-twelfth of his overhead, or $400, leaving a cash 
balance of $850 from sales. 

He would then be required to collect from what 
would be a better class of credits only $550 in order to 
pay for monthly purchases of $1,400. Should he keep 
this up for twelve months, he also at the end of the 
year would have on his books $2,400, his net profits 
for the year. 

Chart No. 3 is still another man, but more conserva- 
tive than either one of the first two because he de- 
cided to do a strictly cash business and succeeds in 
doing $16,000 for the twelve months on the same basis, 
of 20 per cent overhead, 70 per cent for goods bought 
and 10 per cent net profit. 

This man’s monthly sales would be $1,333; one- 
twelfth of his overhead $267, leaving a cash balance of 
$1,600. From this we would subtract one-twelfth of 
his yearly purchases, or $933, leaving a bank balance 
of $133, which if kept up for the year would mean that 
Dec. 31 he would have in the bank $1,600 and this 
would also be his net profit for the year. 

This last man, of course, lost $14,000 sales as com- 
pared with the average hardware man in Minnesota 
who did $30,000. 


Question of Profit 


Now the question naturally arises, Which would be 
the more profitable to have, $30,000 sales and close 
at the end of the year with $3,000 on the books as a 
balance of $15,000 credit business, or have $1,600 in 
the bank? 

Besides is*it not possible that in doing $15,000 credit 
business there would be more than $300 balance on the 
books, which would mean that the jobber might not be 
paid in full? 

Chart No. 4 is made on a basis only of estimates 
gathered from the best possible available information, 
showing that the retail hardware men in Minnesota 
have on their books constantly not less than $5,000,000. 

In order to carry this amount they lose 6 per cent 
interest, which would be $300,000, and it is a fair aver- 
age estimate to say that 1 per cent is never paid, which 
would be an additional $50,000, and from reliable in- 
formation it is estimated that the Minnesota retail 
hardware men are owing the jobbers constantly $3,000,- 
000 and this represents the hardware men who do not 
discount. 

This is costing the retail merchant 6 per cent, so he 
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would have therefore another $180,000 to add and in 
addition to this cash discounts that are never taken 
which would amount to another possible estimate of 
$200,000, making a total loss of $730,000 that the retail 
hardware men of the State of Minnesota are paying 
for their credit business. 

Hardware men pay this annually even though some 
do complain. This is an average tax of $350 for every 
hardware man in the State. However, many shirk this 
tax by carefully extending credit and doing a larger 
business for cash, making it necessary for this $730,000 
burden to be borne by the less efficient merchants. 

A proper plan for credit information by co-operation 
would help to bring to the retail merchant a knowledge 
of the customers in his community, and that would 
finally make it possible to reduce a large per cent of 
this loss. 

Chart No. 5 is an estimate of what a Credit Bureau 
might do for the State of Minnesota, and without any 
great effort. At least two-fifths of the $5,000,000 might 
be taken from the books of the retail hardware mer- 
chants, 6 per cent of which would be a saving of 
$120,000. 

It could also be made to eliminate the 1 per cent 
loss, or $50,000. It could cause the $2,000,000 above 
reduction to be applied to reduce the indebtedness to 
the jobbers as two-thirds of the $3,000,000, which would 
be $120,000, and this would enable the retail merchant 
to discount his bills, saving the $200,000, making a total 
saving of $490,000. 

A Credit Bureau could be organized for $15 per 
member. For 1300 members the cost would be $19,500, 
leaving a net saving of $470,500. Having made this 
start it would be an easy matter for the merchant to 
begin then to charge interest on the remaining $3,000,- 
000, which would add another $180,000, or a total saving 
of $650,500 for an investment of $19,500. 


Chart No. 6 illustrates what a Local Credit Bureau 
would mean in a town where there are two hardware 
men who are carrying on their books possibly $8,000. 
A Credit Bureau was made up in the State office for a 
Minnesota town with nine members who had an average 
of about $8,000. Six per cent on this amount would be 
$480; 1 per cent loss, $80; discount loss, $40, making a 
total loss of $600 for the two hardware men only. A 
Credit Bureau for this town would save for these two 
merchants 6 per cent on one-half the $8,000, or $240, and 
the 1 per cent loss, $80, making a total of $320; then 
with the $15 each, or $30, for the Credit Bureau, leav- 
ing a total saving of $290 for the two hardware men. 

Chart No. 7 illustrates what this would mean to the 
town with ten merchants that might co-operate for a 
Local Credit Bureau; at $15 each would be $150. Pro- 
viding this town would try to organize for their own 
benefit, they could not expect to hire a secretary with 
any money paid for rent, printing, postage and office 


supplies without a cost of at least $600 as compared , 


with $150 or one-fourth of this amount if handled by 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 

In order that you may know how this is done in 
making up these Local Credit Bureaus all customers 
are first listed as according to instructions described in 
part on Chart No. 8, giving each man three ratings: 


1. How he pays his bills. 
2. A ledger experience the merchant has kad. 
3. An opinion as to the man’s ability to pay. 


In addition to this the amount owing at the time his 
report jis made up and a memorandum of a chattel 
mortgage, providing any has been given. 

This is made up on a blank as illustrated on Chart 
No. 9 giving the name, address, amount owing and the 
three ratings. 

Chart No. 10 illustrates the page on which all names 
are given to each member with the total ratings fur- 
nished by all the members of the Local Credit Bureau. 

Chart No. 11 illustrates the sheet made up for revis- 
ing, with individual members reported, and the three 
ratings with columns in which he places the amount 
if it is more or less than the amount previously re- 


Hardware Age 


ported and an opportunity to change the ratings pro- 
viding he cares to do so. 


Trade Acceptances 


HART No. 12 would consider first what the Trade 

Acceptance would mean to the banker. For every 
Trade Acceptance deposited in the bank by a jobber, 
manufacturer or retail merchant the banker has a 
double security that makes the paper more valuable 
than if the individual borrowed money with which to 
pay for merchandise. 

Chart No. 13, the one in which we are most inter- 
ested, is the benefit the Trade Acceptance idea would 
be to the retail merchant. This in no way affects the 
merchant who discounts his bills. It is intended to help 
those who do not, by securing cash or bankable paper 
for all goods sold, also increasing his ability to extend 
credit. 

Chart No. 14 would be the Trade Acceptance consid- 
eration from the viewpoint of the customer. He, of 
course, is the one that possibly might object because 
at present and for a long time past he has had an 
advantage in buying goods when he got not only the 
goods but a credit in addition to the goods, although 
he has no more right to expect credit without paying 
for it than to expect to get merchandise without paying. 

Neither the consumer, retailer, jobber, or manufac- 
turer can do business without credit, and credit means 
borrowed money. 

Borrowed money is purchased money. You can buy 
money the same as you can buy -hogs, nails or calico. 
When the buyer signs an acceptance the retail mer- 
chant is helping him to get the money out of his bank 
so that when he does buy goods by giving a Trade 
Acceptance it would be equal to his buying for cash. 

In helping to work this general plan the buyer is 
helping to create a better home merchant than the 
retailer who is now recklessly giving away credit. 
Each one, whether consumer, retail merchant, jobber or 
manufacturer, would be making himself a preferred 
cash customer. 

No retail merchant should undertake to adopt a 
plan of Trade Acceptance unless he makes it an abso- 
lutely fixed rule that all goods bought must be paid for 
in cash or a Trade Acceptance with possibly allowing 
an open account to be settled the first of the following 
month for cash or an Acceptance. 








‘Borrowed money is purchased 
money. You can buy money 
the same as you can buy hogs, 


When the 


buyer signs an acceptance the 


nails or calico. 


retail merchant is helping him 


to get the money out of his bank 


so that when he does buy goods 
by giving a Trade Acceptance 
it would be equal to his buying 
for cash.” 

—Secretary H. O. Roberts. 
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“Credits”—Every hardware man should read- this 
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Chart No. 15 has been made for the purpose of help- 
ing you to more clearly see the general plan for keep- 
ing the channel of commerce free by centering all 
credits into the one big bank, backed by Uncle Sam. 

The last chart is Uncle Sam’s plan for financing the 
commerce of all business both large and small. No 
man has any right to contract for merchandise unless 
he knows where the money is coming from to pay. 
Shortening the time for credit and definitely fixing date 
of payment must necessarily strengthen the credits of 
all commerce and ultimately result in more careful 
buying. 


The Insurance Meeting 


‘T HURSDAY afternoon the annual meeting of 
the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company was held. President Charles F. Ladner 
delivered his annual message urging increased 
support of the association and more thorough 
understanding of the service it was rendering 
hardware retailers. Mr. Ladner was followed by 
Secretary M. S. Mathews, who read his annual re- 
port. 

Mr. Mathews gave the floor to Treasurer Henry 
Hauser, who reported on the financial condition of 


the Hardware Mutual. Herman L. Ekern spoke on 
“Progress of Mutual Fire Insurance” and what he 
had to say carried the conviction of a man well 
posted on the problems of mutual fire insurance 
companies. Mr. Ekern is general counsel of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
He was followed by O. M. Thurber, superintendent 
of the Mutual Fire Inspection Bureau, who spoke 
on “On the Trail with the Fire Inspector.” 


New Officers Elected 


sie session Friday morning was executive in 
its nature and consisted entirely of routine 
business. The various committees made their re- 
ports and the following new officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, O. V. Hanson, 
Rochester; vice-president, F. J. Thielman, St. 
Cloud; treasurer, H. C. Hertz, St. Paul; secretary, 
H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis, and assistant secre- 
tary, D. M. Andrews, St. Paul. 

Friday afternoon the final convention business 
was transacted at a meeting of the executive 
board and another meeting of the insurance di- 
rectors. 
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By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, March 2, 1918. 


GITATION for more revenue legislation has 
A been begun in certain quarters and is being 

stimulated by representatives of special in- 
terests, in and out of Congress, who insist that the 
tariff should be overhauled when the next revenue 
bill is brought forward. In the bright lexicon of 
these statesmen the word “overhauled” means ele- 
vated from ten to twenty per cent. 

Chairman Kitchin, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, the man who predicted that the burden 
of paying for the war would fall “north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line,” although believing that 
another campaign to increase taxes is not far off, is 
by no means ready to tackle the job immediately. 
The trouble will probably begin some time in May 
or June, when it is understood a new revenue bill 
will be framed and started on its way through the 
House and Senate. 


Sizing Up the Nation’s Strong Box 


yea the next ninety days the Treasury De- 
partment will be able to obtain an accurate 
line on the probable expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 next, and will also be in position to 
determine about how much of the necessary dis- 
bursements for this fiscal year and for the year be- 
ginning July 1 next can safely be raised by bond 
issues, Treasury certificates, war savings and thrift 
stamps, etc. It is probable that the third Liberty 
loan, plans for which are now on foot, will be well 
under way by the middle of May, and in that event 
Secretary McAdoo will be able to give the congres- 
sional leaders a definite impression of the capacity 
of the country to absorb these securities, a consid- 
eration that will have an important bearing upon 
the taxation program. 

At the present time the tax laws are producing 
approximately $4,000,000,000 per annum, or about 
20 per cent of our total expenditures, including loans 
to the Allies. Leaving the loans out of the calcula- 
tion, taxation is providing more than 35 per cent 
of the cost of the war and the current expenses of 
the Government. This is an amazing record, in 
view of the fact that England, which is raising by 
taxation a larger proportion of her war fund than 
any of the belligerents, is securing but 25 per cent 
of her disbursements in this manner, relying upon 
bond issues for the remaining 75 per cent. 


More Taxation Needed 


T° the man in the street it would look as though 
the American Government might be content 
with a taxation policy producing more than a third 
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of our current expenditures, but such is not the case. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, who takes a Spartan- 
like view of the outlook, declares that the country is 
sufficiently prosperous to stand further taxes aggre- 
gating a billion dollars or so, and that it will be a 
whole lot less difficult to obtain this sum through 
additional revenue legislation than to increase by 
that amount the bond issues for the present and suc- 
ceeding years, for it must be remembered that the 
abnormal expenditures on account of the war will 
not cease the moment peace is declared nor for a 
year or more thereafter. 

Framing a new revenue law is no holiday job, but 
while the leaders of the Ways and Means and 
Finance Committees have not yet worked out a de- 
tailed program, some of their most influential mem- 
bers have already given informal consideration to 
four projects, namely, a moderate increase in cor- 
poration and individual income taxes, amounting in 
the case of individual taxes to the raising of surtax 
rates and a substantial increase in the excess profits 
taxes so graduated as to obtain the bulk of the 
money from individuals and corporations who are 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity as a direct 
result of the war; the imposition of consumption 
taxes on such universally used commodities as sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., and increased custom duties, 
‘including the bodily transfer of the entire free list 
to the dutiable schedules. 

How More Money May Be Raised 

as general project could be made to yield from 

one to two billion dollars according to the rates 
to be levied under the various headings I have men- 
tioned. A conservative estimate prepared by a 
prominent member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee puts the possible increase in individual and cor- 
porate income and excess profits taxes at $900,000,- 
000, and consumption taxes at $300,000,000, making 
a total of $1,200,000,000. 

Certain members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who favor tariff revision and who also advo- 
cate paying as large a proportion of the cost of the 
war as possible from taxation, suggest that at least 
$1,000,000,000 can be obtained from income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, $350,000,000 from consumption 
taxes and $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 from in- 
creased tariff rates, making a total of approxi- 
mately $1,650,000,000. If the latter basis should 
be adopted it would indicate an intention to push 
taxation to the limit, and it is probable that the 
revenue producing capacity of the new project would 
be increased another hundred million or so by rais- 
ing other rates of tax provided by the war revenue 
act and by adding some new miscellaneous taxes. 
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I believe that nine out of every ten experienced 
business men, regardless of political bias, will op- 
pose an overhauling of the tariff at this time. Noth- 
ing is more calculated to unsettle the business of 
the country than a general revision of customs 
duties, and there are special reasons why this is 
an inopportune time to attempt a general readjust- 


ment. 
Opposed to Overhauling the Tariff 


7 goes without saying that as soon as the war is 
over it will be necessary to revise the tariff, and 
possibly the customs administrative laws, to meet 
the new conditions that will then prevail. It would 
be the height of folly, therefore, to begin overhaul- 
ing the tariff rates at this time when it is a moral 
certainty that within ninety days after peace is 
declared Congress will have to take up the subject 
of a general readjustment to meet the new condi- 
tions. 

I do not claim to be in the confidence of the Tariff 
Commission, but I am satisfied that Chairman Taus- 
sig and his colleagues will be as strongly opposed 
to revising the Underwood-Simmons tariff law at 
this time as they were when the House attempted 
it last summer and the Senate turned the project 
down. In support of this view I would call atten- 
tion to the following extract from an address by 
Professor Taussig made in Boston a short time ago, 
which the commission has recently published, 
doubtless for the purpose of outlining its policy as 
to this very matter: 

“As regards the attitude of the Tariff Commis- 
sion itself, let me give you the most complete as- 
surances that it approaches its problems in an abso- 
lutely non-partisan attitude and with a total absence 
of prejudice. It has no doctrine to preach and it 
has no panacea to prescribe. Its only guiding prin- 
ciple is that of a desire to promote the public well- 
being. Its prime object is patient investigation 
and absolutely impartial attainment of the facts. 
Its members have no ax to grind. They ask the 
indulgence of the public of their inevitable short- 
comings, but they can give the most unqualified as- 
surance of single-minded service. 


Public Must Be Patient 


66 At the same time, while giving this assurance, 

they must ask the public to have considera- 
tion for the difficulties under which they labor. As 
they will with patience conduct their investiga- 
tions, they must ask the public to await the results 
with patience. They do not flatter themselves that 
by the circumstances of having been appointed 
Tariff Commissioners they have thereby suddenly 
become abundant fountains of wisdom. They have 
much to learn, and will need time for learning it. 
Investigations can be successful only if time be 
given for them. A competent staff must be organ- 
ized, must be drilled, must be given time to work 
out the facts and prepare an intelligent exposition 
of them. We of the Commission can promise to 
do our best, but we cannot undertake to solve all 
problems that call for solution, still less are we now 
in a position to solve them. We must ask your kind 
ee, your constant patience, your friendly 
aid.” 

In view of the exceedingly conservative statement 
made by Chairman Taussig as to what the Commis- 
Sion is now in position to do and his positive decla- 
ration that it is not now prepared to “solve all 
problems that call for solution,” it is reasonable to 
believe that the Commission will still be opposed to 
a tariff revision at this time on the ground that it 
1s premature and should not be undertaken until the 
end of the war brings about a situation which may 
reasonably be regarded as permanent. 
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Burleson Raises Parcel Post Weight Limit 


GEVERAL moons ago I predicted that Postmaster 
General Burleson would speedily undertake to 
boost the weight limit of the parcel post. Soon 
thereafter he announced that he was planning a 
raise. 

Now comes the official announcement in the fol- 
lowing form: : 

“As a means of stimulating movement of farm 
products to the consumer, Postmaster General Bur- 
leson to-day increased the allowable weights of per- 
cel post packages, effective March 15. 

“The fifty-pound limit in the first and second 
zones was increased to seventy pounds and extended 

(Continued on page 103) 





Sell Garden Tools and Seeds 


(Continued from page 89) 


Do you know what the soil of your garden 
needs to make it properly productive? 

Do you know why certain of your crops failed 
last year? 

Prof. Jenkins is a practical gardener and you 
need not be afraid that his knowledge is mere 
book knowledge. Take it from us, he knows 
what he is talking about. He can help you to 
a better garden. You get his services with- 
out any charge. You do not even need to make 
a purchase. 

Come in during Garden Week. 


Get Seed Business Early 


Ts mention made of seeds in these advertising 
letters takes it for granted that you handle 
seeds. It is especially important that you get after 
the seed business early. The best trade in this line 
is that which ordinarily goes to the high-grade 
seedsmen who sell by mail and by catalog all over 
the country, holding the trade of the same patrons 
year after year. 

If you are satisfied that your seeds are up to the 
mark go after the business of these people. See 
them personally or send someone to see them, if you 
can do so. Tell them that you know absolutely that 
your seeds are equal to any they can buy. Be able 
to give them the names of gardeners of reputation 
who have bought from you. 

Instead of being satisfied to sell to such people 
the odds and ends they need to fill in after using up 
what they bought by mail, go after the bulk of the 
business. But you must go after it early. You 
will find that already people have sent off and got 
their seeds. They have done this because they have 
been reading in the papers that they should order 
early to be sure of a supply. The papers have been 
printing this sort of thing since January while you 
have been keeping your seed stock in the back room 
waiting for the frost to get out of the ground and 
for folks to come in and demand seeds. 

You sold more seeds last year than ever before, 
but you did not begin to supply even your regular 
patrons. They bought by mail in great quantities, 
and this year they are doing the same. It is up 
to you. But be sure you have seeds you can recom- 
mend. There has been just complaint regarding the 
quality of seeds supplied by some retail stores that 
think more about how much they can make on them 
than about the results the gardeners get. 

Prove your seeds by planting some in shallow 
boxes, using various kinds of early seeds, so they 
can be put in the window, that the public may see 
how well they come up. Practical demonstration of 
the fertility of seeds in the best proof. This plan 
costs nothing but work, and you have time for work 
that is going to produce business. 

And last but not least push fertilizers. It pays. 
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Conserve and Produce to Win 


HANK God, gardening is becoming pop- 
iy ular! 
There’s a reason for it. 

Food is going to win this war. Hoover- 
izing has become a habit. Saving food will 
help a lot. 

America’s Garbage Can was thrift’s most 
frightful foe and hash as a national habit 
was a negative quantity among us. 

We needed a Hoover to snap us into shape 
and under the powerful campaign of the 
Food Administration we have decidedly di- 
minished a waste that was near criminal. 

We had gotten into the habit of believing 
that a clean plate was a sign of greed. 

It was considered good form to leave a fork 
full or half a plate full of food which ulti- 
mately found its way to the garbage pail. 

The only economist among us was the 
garbage man who kept pigs and prospered. 

Some of those who rode rough shod over 
the laws of economy used to kid themselves 
into the belief that the food came back to 
us in the form of bacon and hams, but it was 
logic as full of holes as a sink strainer, for 
most of the waste never saw a hog pen. It 
was waste in every sense of the word and 
now we are making up for it. Left-over steak 
going into the garbage can is damnably poor 
business when most of Asia is starving and 
when half of Europe is crying for necessi- 
ties. 

A dry loaf of bread on the top of a garbage 
wagon is a sign that someone’s disloyalty 
needs lambasting. 

If this waste persists it will put a skull and 
cross-bones on the Stars and Stripes. 


Dodging Real Patriotism 


M EATLESS days sound all to the good. 

But when laying hens furnish a fowl sub- 
stitute for steaks and chops we need but to 
look twice and without the aid of magnify- 
ing glasses we can see that the ever-increas- 
ing demand for eggs is to be met with a sadly 
decreased supply. Eggs can’t be produced 


by singing America or the Star Spangled 
Banner. 


It takes hens and if we continue 
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to sidestep meatless Tuesday by consuming 
the egg producers we are bound to wake up 
sooner or later to the fact that our evasion 
of slight sacrifices has been a colossal mis- 
take. 

When wheatless Wednesday brings us sv- 


- called “war bread” which is made of three- 


fourths wheat flour and one-fourth cornmeal 
then we need to pinch ourselves again. Corn 
pone isn’t made that way. When a hotel ad- 
vises you that to-day is wheatless day and 
that you can’t have wheat cakes for break- 
fast and follows this announcement with the 
suggestion that you have buckwheat cakes 
or shredded wheat biscuits as a substitute 
you may well wonder what sort of imbeciles 
they are? What we are out to save is con- 
densed, easily-transported foodstuffs and un- 
less we take this thing seriously we will be 
put on a diet of Hohenzollern Pudding. Up 
to date our acts for food conservation have 
been so diluted that Europe’s thinkers who 
come among us must secretly wonder how an 
educated people can so delude themselves. 

True food conservation must mean sacri- 
fice and sacrifice among us is still a stranger. 

We have learned our lesson on sugar and 
heaven knows we needed it. We are due for 
lessons in lard, lessons in butter and lessons 
in soap and lessons in oil. A regular grease- 
less day wouldn’t burn our bearings and our 
slight sacrifice would bring relief to untold 
thousands. 

However, we are making progress, even if 
we are snail-paced. Public opinion is col- 
lective individual opinion and if enough of us 
take this work seriously the record of our old 
spendthrift selves may be thrown into re- 
verse for the good of the world. Salvation 
and selfishness make a poor team. Food sav- 
ing in the spirit of martyrdom is also a dis- 
ease that.would affect the vitals of those so 
afflicted, except that there is so little of the 
vital in that kind of a person. 


Production the Thing 
UT saving, even at its best, won’t win 
the war. Production is the star to which 
we must hitch our wagon. 
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Now get this. 

Let us for once look six months into the 
future. The greatest effort of our Govern- 
ment right now is being concentrated on ship- 
building. We are building the boats to keep 
up our line of communication with the boys 
over there. When those boats begin to 
strengthen that submarine-weakened, seri- 
ously threatened, vitally essential contact are 
we going to be ready with wheat and meat 
and corn and beans for the boys in khaki? 
And will we have something besides for the 
courageous but underfed French, the starv- 
ing Belgians and the dying Armenians? 

The answer is right squarely up to us. 

Have you read Mark Sullivan’s article in 
the March 2 issue of Collier’s Weekly? Some 
people are denouncing Sullivan. Some are 
damning Collier’s. Some are ranting emo- 
tional Americanism and calling for the wrath 
of the Government to be turned on that cour- 
ageous man and the great magazine he writes 
for, but time will tell whose brand of patriot- 
ism tips the scales the right way. If the next 
twelve months do not prove that Mark Sulli- 
van’s predictions are right, they will but 
prove that the power of his pen has whipped 
America into action as strenuous as the 
needs of a titanic, tense and all-dangerous 
situation. 


It’s Up to Hardware Men 
ONE thing is certain. By Fall we shall 
have many more men in France than we 
have now and that many more ships flying 
the Stars and Stripes wil! be driving their 


propellers through salt water. What those 
ships shall carry is largely up to the hard- 
ware merchants of the United States. 

To get down to cases—you are great dis- 
tributers of seeds. Spring planting is just 
over the rim of to-morrow. What it shall be 
is largely in your hands. 

Your seed campaign means more than any 
Fourth of July celebration ever held in your 
town. 

This is not a year to plead for business, to 
pray for patronage, to toady to prospective 
purchasers. This is a time to demand gar- 
dens. This is a time to use your local news- 
paper, to use your bill-boards, to use your 
windows and your salesmen in a direct de- 
mand for loyalty and patriotism. ° 

You had a little practice in this game last 
spring, but that was child’s play compared 
with the needs of to-day. 

You don’t want society gardenettes. You 
must awaken the true rock-ribbed, hard- 
working American women in your town. 
You don’t want amateur landscape gardeners 
—you want business men of all types to get 
out and turn over some soil and plant beans, 
corn, cabbages and tomatoes. 

Gardening this spring is not a plaything 
or a polite hobby. It’s a necessity. Let the 
people of your town know that a garden is a 
sign of sincere loyalty. 

The man with an empty back lot ought 
not be permitted to fly old glory from the 
front steps. 

If you love your native land, put fertilizer 
on it and seeds into it. 
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Every community should have have a vigi- 
lance committee right now, and the members 
of that committee should walk right smack 
up to the idle land man and demand an ex- 
pression of his loyalty—an expression evi- 
denced in planting. 

The care of those gardens should be fol- 
lowed through. Weeds that cut production 
should be branded pro-German. 

A couple of dozen tomato plants won’t pro- 
duce product to load our ships next Fall, 
but they will fill stomachs that otherwise 
would be filled with easily transported wheat. 

A few dozen cabbages raised and con- 
sumed at home will send the boys in the 
trenches the beans that would be eaten at 
home if cabbages were not raised and used. 

Peas and potatoes raised and eaten at 
home will save corn and oats which may save 
some starving son of LaFayette. 

Summer squash fresh from your own 
vines, or rice from the far South—which for 
you? 

Have the nerve to tell your people that if 
they choose the rice you hope it will choke 
them. 


Planter or Pro-German 


RAISE particular hell with the man who 

has a plot and won’t raise food.. That 
sounds considerably like swearing, doesn’t 
it? Possibly it is swearing, but if cussing 
will sprout vegetables which will be used 
where they are raised and release other foods 
for those men and women who are paying the 
direct price for Democracy, then I say cuss 
until you are blue in the face. 

The hardware merchant selling seeds who 
doesn’t jump his sales 50 per cent this year 
needs an emphatic goad-stick under his coat- 
tail. 

Selling seeds isn’t just plain. merchandis- 
ing. It is the control of a war essential. 
Make all the sales you can by an appeal to 
patriotism and humanity and common sense 
and then use the draft law to bring in the 
slackers. 

In the name of that boy with the colors 
plant a garden. 

In the name of those soldier boys from 
your store induce others to plant gardens. 

For the good name of your town don’t let 
a vacant plot of good soil stand idle to ad- 
vertise disloyalty. 

For the sake of Old Glory, for the cause 
of Democracy and for the salvation of man- 
kind become a producer. 

Conservation will go a long way but pro- 
duction is an offensive movement that will 
save the hungry and hit the Hun right where 
he lives. 

Plant a garden and make the other fellow 
plant one. 

When you talk seeds forget business, for 
you will be talking Americanism. 

It is a case of put up or shut up, Planter or 
Pro-German. 


Hardware Age 


Daylight Saving 
in War Time 


HE daylight-saving bill introduced by 
Senator Calder and passed by the Sen- 
ate last fall should be promptly ap- 

proved by the House. Even in ordinary 
times very strong arguments could be made 
for such a measure, which would result in 
large saving of fuel, give additional time for 
recreation, encourage home gardening and 
contribute in many ways to the health and 
happiness of workers in offices and shops. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce has 
drawn the attention of Congress to the fact 
that the report of the English Parliamentary 
Commission, which investigated the prac- 
tical operation of the daylight-saving plan in 
Great Britain, shows that there has been an 
important and highly significant decrease in 
the percentage of accidents as the result of 
the change. Statistics gathered by the com- 
mission demonstrate beyond question that a 
preponderating percentage of accidents in 
manufacturing establishments occurs during 
the latter part of the day and is traceable to 
fatigue and poor lighting. The substitution 
of an hour in the early morning for one in 
the late afternoon, thus shutting down before 
the sunlight wanes, has eliminated both these 
causes to a marked extent, in addition to the 
saving of fuel by removing the necessity for 
artificial light. 

If the above statements are true, and day- 
light saving is important in time of peace, it 
is much more important in time of war, and 
it is entirely proper that the Calder bill be 
passed as a war measure. 

The only argument made against the bill is 
that it is likely to cause confusion; but this 
has not proved to be the case to any great 
extent in important industrial centers where 
similar movements have succeeded. When, 
a few years ago, the city of Cleveland set its 
clocks an hour ahead, the life of the city was 
quickly adjusted to the new time, which soon 
became so popular that the sentiment in 
favor of its retention throughout the year 
was overwhelming, and Detroit and other 
cities followed in adopting eastern time. The 
pending Calder bill provides that the new 
method shall be in vogue for only five months, 
beginning in April, but it could safely be ex- 
tended so as to provide for starting and fin- 
ishing the day one hour earlier for seven 
months, restoring usual time from Oct. 1 to 
March 1. Many cities located nearly mid- 
way in the standard-time zones could avoid 
the double change in the twelve-month and 
get the advantage of more daylight hours for 
work by going permanently to faster time. 
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to the third zone. For all other zones the weight 
limit was increased to fifty pounds. 

“This change does not affect present rates.” 

If a Government official nowadays desires to put 
across a pet project of any kind he tries to tie it up 
to the farmer. More queer things have been done 
during the past year or so in the name of Hiram 
Corntossell than have ever been perpetrated for the 
ostensible benefit of the labor unions or the Grand 
Army Veterans or the “common peepul.” 

Although Mr. Burleson’s latest boost of the par- 
cel post weight limits is advertised as a means of 
facilitating the movement of farm products to the 
consumer it will bring unadulterated delight to the 
bosom of the mail order magnate and will add a 
few thousand items to the big catalogues that can 
hereafter be sent by mail instead of by express or 
freight. 

The day when the kitchen stove and the parlor 
base-burner can travel in the mails cheek by jowl 
with your special delivery letter is not far distant. 


Webb Bill Conferees Almost Meet 


HE conferees having charge of the Webb-Pom- 
erene export bill very nearly had a meeting 
last Tuesday. The date was set, but owing to the 
inability of Senator Cummins of Iowa and Repre- 
sentative Carlin of Virginia to be present the other 
conferees, influenced by considerations of congres- 
sional courtesy, decided not to take the bill up, and 
adjourned without action. 

Nobody seems to know just when another meet- 
ing will be called, but the business men of the coun- 
try are becoming aroused to the danger of indefi- 
nite delay and are asking questions of their sen- 
ators and representatives that must be answered 
before very long. : 

Congressional courtesy is well enough on some oc- 
casions, but when a bill has been in conference for 
more than two months a quorum of the conferees 
ought to take it up whenever they can get together, 
regardless of a couple of absentees. This “after 
you, Alphonse,” business may become “after the 
deluge” if it is carried too far. 


Daylight Saving in Terms of Coal Economy 


7” these days when you keep your coal in the safe 
and the whole country is interested in the day- 
light saving measure, now pending in Congress, 
some figures compiled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States showing fuel economies 
that will probably result from the passage of the 
Calder bill are worth very careful consideration. A 
clever statistician has worked out some computa- 
tions based upon the actual British experience in 
the summers of 1916 and 1917 modified by allow- 
ances for differences in latitude in this country. 

Of course, daylight saving means an immediate 
reduction in the use of light and heat in dwellings, 
stores and factories throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. More than 1,500,000 tons of 
coal a year is the estimated saving even if the 
measure is in effect only for the shortest period 
that has been suggested, and the saving of fuel oils 
is equally impressive. 

The savings would occur both in direct and in- 
direct ways. The chief economy, however, would 
be obtained by cutting down the coal consumed in 
manufacturing electricity and gas for lighting pur- 
poses. 

Taking the Calder bill as it passed the Senate as 
a basis and figuring a saving of 150 hr. per an- 
num out of a yearly average of 1320 hr. requir- 
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ing artificial illumination, we have a net saving of 
660,000 tons of coal used for making electricity and 
144,000 tons used in the manufacture of gas, or a 
total of 804,000 tons of coal actually saved. 


House Bill More Economical Than Senate Measure 


BU taking the basis of the House bill, which 

proposes to move the clocks ahead on April 1 
and to delay turning them back until Nov. 30, there- 
by saving 190 hr., the economy in coal used in 
producing electricity is increased to 836,000 tons 
and for the manufacture of gas to 183,000, or a 
total of 1,019,000 tons. 

Going a step further and figuring on the basis of 
advancing the clocks one hour throughout the year 
the saving in time is increased to 198 hr. and the 
economy in coal to 1,061,000 tons. 

These figures do not include the saving which 
would be obtained at isolated plants and at electric 
power plants which sell power for lighting. To be 
borne in mind too is the fact that the estimate has 
been made on a basis which assumes the use of 
electric energy and gas for lighting is spread 
evenly over the country, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, fifty-seven million electric lights out of a total 
of seventy-six million in the country are in New 
England, Middle Atlantic and Northern Central 
States, where the advantages of daylight saving 
will be most striking. 

The saving of coal through substitution of a 
morning hour of moderate illumination for an eve- 
ning hour of maximum use of electricity and gas 
illustrates ways in which very important savings in 
coal would be obtained. 


Will Reduce Peak Load 


Fok example, take the Commonwealth Edison 

Company of Chicago. The peak load of this com- 
pany is needed for no more than one and one-half 
hours a day. The average load is less than 50 per 
cent of the peak. The investment and equipment to 
produce the peak is upward of one-fourth of the 
whole and equals $25,000,000. 

Daylight saving will do two very important 
things for this and similar companies. First, it 
will materially reduce the peak load required for 
domestic and industrial lighting; second, it will 
place the greatest demand for power for transporta- 
tion farther within the hours of natural light in 
place of having it simultaneous with the high de- 
mands for artificial light as it is under present con- 
ditions during many months of the year. 

In addition to a saving of coal amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons, daylight saving will also 
enable these companies to postpone new invest- 
ments in equipment to carry the peak of the load 
which would amount to millions of dollars. This 
postponement will come at a time when it is of the 
highest public interest to avoid all new financing 
that is possible. 


Measure Will Also Conserve Capital 


7 HE situation of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 

pany is illuminating. In 1916 it had a generating 
capacity of 360,000 kilowatts. At the end of 1917 
it had increased this to 452,000 and according to 
plans made it will, under present conditions, have 
to raise this to 600,000 kilowatts by the end of 
1919. 


Such growth is not abnormal and may be said to ; 


be typical of scores of similar companies through- 
out the country. The importance of enabling them 
to conserve capital which must otherwise be spent 
in extending their equipment cannot be too strongly 
stated. 

The long wrangle over the Administration’s rail- 
road bills in the House has prevented Chairman 
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Sims of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce from bringing forward the Calder bill as 
amended by the House committee. Mr. Sims is still 
confident, however, that the bill will be passed in 
ample time for its provisions to take effect at 2 
a. m. op the last Sunday in March, next. 

The Senate leaders are favorably disposed toward 
the House amendment lengthening the period of 
daylight saving. This will mean that the bill will 
be delayed but a short time in conference commit- 
tee and should enable the President to sign it on 
schedule time. 


How a Big Retail Merchant Views It 


4 Bene retail merchants are doing their bit in pop- 
ularizing daylight saving, and as they are close 
to the people their work is exceedingly effective. 

A. Lincoln Filene, treasurer and general manager 
of the big Boston store that bears his name, has 
filed with the House Committee a statement strongly 
supporting the Calder bill and giving the up-to-date 
retail merchants’ view of this important matter. 
Mr. Filene says in part: 

“The daylight saving plan is inexpensive, simple in 
its method, easy of accomplishment, and laden with 
benefits to us and our families. So great have been 
its benefits and possibilities that it was adopted last 
year by England, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Portugal, and this year 
by Australia and Iceland. The Canadian Government 
is awaiting our decision and they are ready to follow 
it if we adopt the plan. 

“England will continue the plan after the war, though 
it was originally adopted as a war measure to conserve 
the material and human strength of Great Britain. We 
have heard of no nation which did not experience all of 
the benefits claimed for the plan. 

“The report of the English parliamentary commission 
shows there have been large savings in the lessened 
danger from accidents toward the end of the workday, 
in the health and the efficiency of the worker. If the 
daylight saving plan is adopted by this country it will 
bring additional benefits. Workers, other than those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, will have an extra 
hour of daylight after the workday is over in which 
to work their gardens. 


Business Men to Keep an Eye on Germany 


"= business men of the country have responded 

with a mighty “Aye!” to the resolution put for- 
ward in the referendum by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce on Jan. 12 to the effect that the 
American people, for the purpose of preventing an 
excessive armament after the war, will assuredly 
enter an economic combination against Germany, 
but will not join in discrimination against German 
goods after peace is restored if the militaristic pol- 
icy of Germany has been abandoned and the Ger- 
man government has in reality become a responsible 
instrument controlled by the German people. The 
vote of the commercial bodies affiliated with the 
chamber on this resolution was 1204 to 154, an 
overwhelming majority in favor of the measure. 

The highly representative character of this refer- 
endum may be gathered from the fact that more 
than one thousand local chambers and other com- 
mercial and industrial organizations cast their bal- 
lots, every State in the Union being included. 
While the votes cast by each organization are based 
upon relative size, none was permitted to cast more 
than ten votes. 

Kaiser Bill has always had an eye to the main 
chance and has never for a moment forgotten the 
commercial future of the German Empire. The 
vote of the National Chamber’s referendum, which 
his numerous spies have doubtless already com- 
municated to him, will make him sit up and take 
notice! 


Hardware Age 


No Iron and Steel Price-Fixing at Present 


POMERENE bill that surely is making slow 

progress is the measure authorizing the Goy- 
ernment to control iron and steel prices. There are 
two opinions as to whether this bill ought to pass, 
but both its friends and foes would be glad to know 
what is to be done with it. 

To-day it stands pretty well up on the calendar 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
of which its author is a member. Two months ago 
it was announced that the measure would be “pushed 
vigorously” in the expectation that it would be 
passed before the expiration of the so-called Sep- 
tember schedule of controlled iron and steel prices 
agreed upon by the War Industries Board and the 
steel committee of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

This schedule was extended last December until 
March 31, and it now begins to look as though it 
would have to be revised without the aid of the 
authority conferred by the Pomerene bill. No ex- 
perienced observer of affairs at the Capitol believes 
this measure can pass either house before March 
31, and to put it through both houses and secure 
the President’s signature would take much longer. 

It’s a three-to-one shot that the Pomerene bill 
will stay right where it is until after the price 
schedule is again revised in March. 

This Was Too Big a Mouthful 

‘THE plan to put the influence of the Food Admin- 

istration behind a measure authorizing the 
Government to fix the price of all kinds of farming 
machinery, agricultural implements, household uten- 
sils, etc., has fallen through. This was too big a 
mouthful even for the most radical element in Con- 
gress, and both the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture gagged on it. 

The advocates of the proposition insisted that if 
the Food Administration can properly fix the price 
of wheat it ought to regulate also the cost of all 
the machinery and implements necessary to its pro- 
duction, and, going a step further, it should dictate 
the cost of cooking utensils with which it is pre- 
pared for consumption. 

Why stop here? Why not let the Government fix 
the price of the land on which the wheat is grown 
and of the house in which the grower lives and the 
clothes he and his family put on their backs? 

There’s no end to an endless chain. The Commit- 
tees on Agriculture evidently reached that conclu- 
sion and stopped before making themselves ridicu- 
lous. 

Many More War Gardens This Year 


B Meet million new gardens is the mark set by the 
Department of Agriculture for its 1918 food- 
production program. Last year Secretary Houston 
and his aides called for one million gardens and got 
them. In fact, they got them so easily that there’s 
no reason why they should not get two million this 
year. 

This agitation means much to the hardware re- 
tailer. He ought to sell twice as many garden seeds 
this year as last, and this proportion ought to be 
fairly well observed in sales of garden tools and 
agricultural implements of all kinds, although it is 
not to be expected that the boom in farm machinery 
will be as pronounced as in garden tools. 

Then when the crops are raised the canning clubs 
will begin work, and this should mean another tidy 
little harvest. Tin cans, glass jars, steam cookers 
and all forms of canning outfits will be in big 
demand. 

See to it that your house-furnishing department 
is awake to its opportunities or your more vigilant 
rivals will get your share of the business. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, March 4, 1918. 


ANUFACTURERS’ representatives say that where 

labor is large in proportion to raw material there 
are advances in price continually. In one representa- 
tive establishment, covering many lines of production 
made by leading manufacturers, out of 46 bulletins sent 
to traveling salesmen since the beginning of 1918, all, 
where the subject related to prices contained more or 
less higher figures and the majority of the bulletins 
covered prices and advances. The belief is expressed 
that the end of higher prices is not in sight. 

On the other hand, there are others who believe the 
peak has been reached, but there have been similar be- 
liefs during the past 18 months. A pertinent observa- 
tion is that as manufacturers exhaust various kinds of 
raw material they often receive a jolt when re-ordering. 
Then labor is so mercurial, usually demanding more 
pay with decreased efficiency, that there is always the 
element of uncertainty as to when the limit will be 
reached. 

Freight embargoes get worse, not better, and it is 
hard to move parcels by express. The various large 
express companies in this locality frequently will not 
receive packages when carted to their own depots by 
shippers. A manufacturer of such heavy hardware as 
picks, mattocks, crow bars, sledges, wedges, heavy ham- 
mers, etc., not long ago sent a shipment of 5000 lb. by 
express without any freight allowance and the con- 
signees were glad to get the goods. 

Embargoes, in and out, are off and on again so 
rapidly that frequently by the time a shipper has sent 
a truck with goods to a freight depot, after the receipt 
of word that an embargo had been lifted, the goods 
when offered would not be received because the em- 
bargo was on again. 

One Western manufacturer, and this is probably 
typical of others, shut down because of lack of fuel 
before Christmas until the second week of February, 
and now will have to double up energetically to get by, 
and as they use considerable lumber, are paying de- 
cidedly higher prices for it, now that it can be used. 

In large manufacturing districts makers constantly 
find it harder and more difficult than ever before in 
their experience to renew supplies of raw material, 
which frequently makes it almost impossible to main- 
tain anything like a stock of goods. Wholesalers some- 
times hold off for lower prices, consequently many are 
often low in stock or entirely out and when they do 
order insist on rush shipments. Sometimes they get 
them and sometimes they don’t. 

Cotton and yarns keep going up and this has caused 
an advance in cotton clothes lines, and cotton braided 
sash cord, etc., it is said, are likely to advance before 
long. One Southern manufacturer says cotton has been 
selling at above 33c. per lb. for the best white grades 
and that some in that district predict as high as 40c. 
although it is more generally expected that the price 


will be nearer 35c. per lb. for good quality cotton in-: 


side of a month. Obviously no one really knows what 
will actually happen, but these opinions are those of 
people in close touch with the situation. 


LINSEED OIL.—Obstacles that have retarded the flow 
of flaxseed to crushers, both from domestic and foreign 
sources, and linseed oil product from crushers to dis- 
tributers and consumers, have created unfavorable con- 
ditions which are reflected in the steadily advancing 
price for oil. It is not an increase or even reasonably 
good demand for oil, but a pronounced scarcity of seed 
from which to obtain oil and oil cake that causes the 
advance. Transportation conditions are poor for either 
domestic or foreign account and there is slight prospect, 
at present for improvement. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.40 in lots of 5 or more 
bbls. and $1.40 per gal. in less than 5 bbls. 

State and Western oil is $1.39 in carload lots and $1.40 
ber gal. in less quantities. 

NAVAL StTorES.—There have been more inquiries for 
naval stores, especially for rosins lately, but buyers 
have been cautious about definitely placing orders. 

One of the Savannah steamship lines has announced 
that it would decline shipments of naval stores to New 
York or Boston, except subject to delay or cancellation. 
The outcome of this action is likely to cause more un- 
certainty in spot stocks and lead to a wider spread in 
the range of prices. Rosin developments in primary 
Southern markets have been irregular with a decline of 


5c. in grades B to G inclusive, with Jacksonville higher 
by 2%c. per bbl. on grades B to H inclusive. 

Turpentine in yard, spot delivery, ranges from 46c. to 46%c. 
per gal. 

Rosins, common to good strained, in yard, is $6.90 and 
D grade $6.90 also per bbl. on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. 


Rope.—Rope makers say there are many inquiries 
that they are unable at present to figure on. In some 
cases there appears to be a fairly good supply of raw 
fiber, both Manila hemp and Sisal, but the nearer hemp 
stock from the Philippines gets to the Atlantic Sea- 
board the more difficult it has been to obtain possession 
of it. This is owing to cars being tangled up in choked 
terminals or side tracked somewhere along the right 
of way; this despite the efforts of manufacturers’ scouts 
out endeavoring to locate much wanted cars overdue 
from the Pacific Coast. One establishment has 24 
cars somewhere near its mill but cannot get hold of 
them. It is understood that the National Government 
has fixed the price of Manila hemp fibers slightly below 
current hemp prices, but from say 1 to 2c. per Ib. 
higher than last fall when the prevailing Manila rope 
prices were last made. Manufacturers then did not ad- 
vance rope figures in accordance with the extreme high 
prices for hemp made at that time. The new hemp 
prices, therefore, are but slightly higher than they 
were last fall. The total sales of rope are good, but 
the proportion is greater from government and ship- 
building sources with less from regular trade. Also 
more Manila rope is being used bechuse of the scarcity 
of wire rope. 


Rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, is 33c. ; 
second grade, 32c.; and the third grade, 28c. base per Ib 
Manila bolt rope is 38c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade 20c. base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 2314c., and second grade, 20%c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade 20c. 
base per lb 


SHOoT.—The United Lead Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, under date of Feb. 26 quotes shot in 25 lb. 
bags as follows, namely: Drop, sizes smaller than B, 
$2.45; Drop, B and larger sizes, $2.70; Chilled, $2.95 
and Dust Shot, $2.95 per bag. Shot in 5 lb. bags is 
respectively as follows, namely: 55, 60, 65 and 65c. per 
bag. On bag shot there is the customary allowance of 
10c. per bag on the large bags and 2c. per bag on the 
small bags when taken in quantities of a ton and up- 
wards. Boy Scout Air Rifle Shot, 100 tubes to the box, 
is as follows: jobbing trade, per case, $3.60 and to 
retail trade per case $4.10. 


WINDow GLASs.—The trade is buying very sparingly 
indeed, chiefly for actual needs and often in sheets only 
where ordinarily purchases would be boxes. Manufac- 
turers expect to produce not to exceed 5,500,000 boxes 
for the glass year ending Dec. 7, 1918, instead of the 
11,000,000 boxes output during the last glass year and 
may not make even that amount. As previously an- 
nounced, manufacturers advanced their prices not long 
ago and jobbers have followed suit, but there Are rumors 
that possibly there will be a further advance in the not 
distant future. Some manufacturers have not shipped a 
box of glass in 30 days or over because of transit diffi- 
culties which make unavailable a considerable quan 
tity of window glass. 


Manufacturers’ discounts are as follows, namely: The first 
three brackets, A single thick, 80 per cent; first three brack- 
ets, B single thick, 82; B and B single, larger than the first 
three brackets. 79 per cent; A double strength, all sizes. 80 
per cent, and B double strength, all sizes, 82. 

Boxing charges, effective Feb. 14, which double those of 
three months ago, are now for glass in the first three 
brackets, single and double thick, 30c. per box. and sizes up 
to 100 united inches 50c.; over 100 united inches $1 each 
per box. The reason given for this action is the increased 


cost of lumber. 


WIRE NAILS.—A leading jobber in this territory says 
they still are not getting any nails for stock, notwith- 
standing that there are 100 tons ready at a producing 
point for them whenever the goods can be put aboard 
ears. Inquiries are coming in constantly which have 
to be turned down, with requests to merchants to be 
patient for awhile. February business in this locality 
was worse than for a long time, namely, because of a 
lack of nails. 

Wire nails, in store, are unchanged at $4.49 and carted 
by jobber $4.45 base per keg. 

Cut NAILS.—Jobbers say they are getting some cut 
nails from mills but not many; also that there are both 
inquiries and orders for export, but with the same old 
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difficulty regarding ocean tonnage for foreign outports. 
There is less interference, at present, with deliveries 
to South America, although for intended exports ship- 
pers say they almost have to get permission to ship 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., March 4, 1918. 


USINESS conditions throughout the territory trib- 

utary to Chicago are such that dealers everywhere 
appear very optimistic in regard to the future. Farmers 
are apparently in better circumstances financially than 
for many years past, while the laboring classes are 
drawing more in the form of wages than ever before. 
Sales are above normal and the percentage of cash taken 
in over the counter is better than during normal times. 
The only fly in the ointment is the question of ability 
to get merchandise in sufficient quantity to keep the 
sales at their present point. Already many shortages 
are making their appearance, most of them due directly 
or indirectly to the freight situation and the embargoes 
which have grown out of it. In fact a synopsis of 
conditions here begins and ends with merchandise short- 
ages. 
The open weather of the past week or two has had a 
very beneficial effect on the freight situation as a whole, 
allowing the railroads to speed up shipments to a very 
noticeable degree. In spite of this however, goods are 
still moving very slowly in comparison with the mer- 
chandise movements prior to the war. 

The near approach of Spring is making itself felt 
to the jobbers by increased orders in many lines. This 
is particularly noticeable in the lines where shortages 
appeared last season, such as cutlery, alarm clocks, 
poultry netting, nails and wire. There is alsd a heavy 
demand for such items as shearing and clipping ma- 
chines, hand toilet clippers, food choppers, garden hose, 
oilers, paints, roller skates, razors, sewing machines and 
auto accessory items. 

In accord with the predictions that have appeared in 
the HARDWARE AGE market reports for some time past, 
linseed oil is shooting skyward at a rapid pace. In 
the past three weeks there has been an advance of 11 
cents per gallon and the manufacturers tell us that the 
end is not yet in sight. From this it is natural to ex- 
pect that some lines of paints will be forced to go up in 
price. 

In the iron and steel trade there is a material im- 
provement, operations of the larger plants approximat- 
ing now about 80 per cent of capacity. The Government 
is reported to be increasing its expenditures in many 
lines allied to hardware, $200,000,000 having been ex- 
pended for ordnance. Mills in the Chicago district 
also have orders for many tons of ship steel to be 
shipped to the Pacific Coast. Other war orders are re- 
ported from various directions, all reflecting the heavy 
industrial conditions and the outlet for merchandise if 
it can be secured by the retail trade. 


AMMUNITION.—Jobbers report that orders are com- 
ing in freely from the retail trade for ammunition to 
be shipped at a later date. Jobbing stocks are about 
normal for the season, but there is every indication 
that shortages will prevail in ammunition lines before 
the coming season is over. Prices quoted are same as 
those last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi- 
smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless, 
$6 per thousand ; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 
per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 per cent discount. 
Prices on shells are as follows: Peter's Target, smokeless, 3 
drams powder, 1%, ounces shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand ; 
Peter's Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce 
shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. 


Discount 20-5 per cent. 

AxrEsS.—There is a very apparent shortage of axes 
due to the heavy demands all through the winter sea- 
son. This demand is expected to keep up quite heavily 
through the spring and summer, as many axes will be 
used in getting out timber of various kinds for Govern- 
ment work. Manufacturers have notified jobbers of an 
advance to appear by July first and have suggested new 
resale prices to take effect at that time. They are 
accepting orders for shipment not later than that date. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, $13 per doz.; double bitted, $17 per doz. ; 
Kelly’s Standard bronze and black axes, base weights, $1 per 
doz. higher. 

Bars.—There is nothing new to report in the bar situ- 
ation. The shortage is apparently as acute as ever, due 
to the fact that large quantities are being used in filling 
contracts for manufacturers engaged in Government 
work. The demand on retail stocks is comparatively 
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before manufacture of the goods is begun in certain 
classes of merchandise. 


Cut nails in store are $5. 
jobber within carting limits 
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light. Prices have shown no change for several weeks 
and none is expected at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 lb.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib. 

BALE TIES AND WIRE.—There is considerable buying 
of bale ties and wire by retailers for future delivery, 
the heavy sales of the past few months having greatly 
depleted retail stocks. Indications also point to heavy 
sales during the coming season. Jobbing stocks are com- 
paratively light and shipments from the mills are still 
very low, as is the case with all wire products. No 
new prices have as yet been reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib.; 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 lb.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib. 

BarB WIRE.—Jobbers are still finding it very difficult 
to get adequate supplies of barb wire, although there 
has been a marked improvement in freight shipments in 
the past few weeks. Farmers are expected to use large 
quantities of barb wire this spring in repair work as 
well as in new fence operations, and unless the situation 
changes very materially, jobbers and retailers will find 
it very difficult to meet the demand. Reports from the 
South also indicate that large quantities of wire will 
be sold in that section on account of the heavy increase 
in stock raising. With a large part of the output 
diverted to fill Government needs it is doubtful if the 
makers of barb wire will be in position to increase do- 
mestic shipments to any great extent during the com- 
ing season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Painted barb 
wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 lb.; galvanized, 
$5.10 per 100 Ib. 

BUILDING PAPER.—The railroad embargoes have had 
the effect of creating somewhat of a scarcity in building 
paper throughout this section, even though the demand 
is somewhat below normal. There is apparently no 
shortage at the mills. With the heavy slump in build- 
ing operations throughout the country, sales for the 
coming season will be confined for the most part to 
repair work and to industrial construction. There is 
nothing new to report in regard to prices which remain 
as for several weeks past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20 lb. rolls, 58c. per roll; 25 Ib. rolls, 72c. 
per roll; 30 lb. rolls, 87c. per roll. 

BUTCHER KNIvVES.—Reports from the various jobbing 
houses of the Chicago district are all to the effect that 
sales of kitchen cutlery of all kinds, including butcher 
knives, paring knives and table cutlery, are heavier 
at this time than during a similar period for 
many seasons past. The demand is due in part 
at least to the heavy retail sales of the past few 
months, which have cut down the stocks of the 
retail merchants. Realizing the trouble experienced 
last season in getting shipments, these retailers are now 
doing their utmost to get stocks up to normal before 
the spring trade opens up. The scarcity of skilled labor, 
together with shortages of raw material is curtailing 
the output of the factories and it is very doubtful if 
conditions in the cutlery field show any marked improve- 
ment for some time to come. As a matter of fact job- 
bers expect the cutlery shortage to become more acute 
as the season advances. Prices are stiff and advances 
are appearing almost daily. 

Butcher knives with coco-holo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 per 


0 and when delivered 


” 
2 by 
$5.25 base per keg. 


the 


doz.; 7-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in, blade, $6.25 
per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11 per 


doz.; 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz. ; 
Beachwood handle fastened with 3 saw_screw brass rivets, 
6-in. blade, $3 per doz.; 6%-in. blade, $3.85 per doz.; 7-in. 
blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$6.75 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz.; 12-in, blade, 
$11.25 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.50 per doz. 

Cut NatLs.—There is almost no change to be found 
in the cut nail situation. Jobbers have no stocks except 
a few kegs of odd and little used sizes, and are accept- 
ing orders subject strictly to the stock on hand, with 
the market price ruling on date of shipment. The de- 
mand for cut nails in this territory is normally light, 
but shortages of wire nails during the past year has 
created some demand for the cut nail. 

ALARM CLocKs.—The demand for alarm clocks, ac- 





cording to reports from both jobbers and manufacturers, 
is unprecedented at this time. 


This is credited to the 
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unusual labor conditions which have created a heavy 
volume of retail sales during the past or Naturally 
the stocks of the retail dealer are low, and he is evi- 
dently endeavoring to lay in a normal supply before 
opening of the heavy spring demand. It is also réported 
that the arrival of the American forces in France has 
created a heavy demand for alarm clocks in that coun- 
try, and a recent order from that source was for 45,000 
alarm clocks. Manufacturers are crowded with orders 
and even the larger jobbing houses are finding it very 
difficult to get prompt shipments of orders submitted. 
Prices are unchanged but are exceedingly firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
The American alarm clock in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per 
doz.; in dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen, 
$9.43 per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, 
$12.61 per doz. ; ; dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 
doz., $11.88 per doz. ; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.24 
per doz.; case lots’ of 50, $17.52 per doz.; The Slumber 
Stopper alarm clock, dozen lots, radium dials, $23.04 per 
doz.; Big Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks, 
$2 each. 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—Jobbers expect 
their heaviest business on horse clippers between now 
and April 1, as the best time for the clipping of horses 
is at the time when they begin to shed their winter coat, 
which is usually during March and April in this locality. 
They are urging retailers to have their stocks in condi- 
tion to meet the demand as soon as it appears. The 
high prices of wool have induced many farmers and 
stock men to go more heavily into the raising of sheep, 
and this has greatly augmented the demand for shearing 
machines. The scarcity of hand labor is also forcing 
the flock owners in many parts of the country to use 
machines. Dealers in the West and South are already 
reporting sales of shearing outfits, and the demand 
throughout the Middle West bids fair to greatly exceed 
that of former years. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Stewart’s No. 1 ball bearing horse clipping machine, $8.75 
each, list; Stewart’s No. 8 sheep and goat shearing machine, 
$11 each, list; No. 9, $12.75 each, list. Discount 25 per cent. 
Coates No. 179 hand horse clippers, $1.20 per pair; Coates No. 
129 (Newmarket) clippers, $1.65 per pair; Coates No. 71 fet- 
lock clippers, $1.05 per pair. 

HAND TOILET CLIPPERS.—The enrollment of the Na- 
tional Army has had a decided effect in speeding up the 
demand for hand toilet clipvers, particularly in the 
localities where there are cantonments. Jobbers report 
a pronounced shortage of the more popular designs and 
sizes, with shipments from the factories coming in very 
slowly. Retailers also report comparatively light stocks. 
Prices are same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Yankee ‘clipper, $1.05 each; Khedive, $1.10 each; No. 141, 
$1.58 each. 

Door Mats.—The continuance of sloppy weather is 
tending to promote sales of door mats and most retail 
stocks are much below normal. Jobbers also report 
their stocks in a somewhat broken condition, with a 
good volume of orders coming in. Prices appear to be 
firm although no changes have appeared for several 
weeks. 

We quote from era | stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
steel wire mat, 16 x 24, $6.50 per doz.; 18 x 30, $8 per doz. 
22 x 36, $11 per doz. " Flexible galvanized cold rolled steel 
mats, 16 x 24, $10.35 per doz.; 18 x 30, $14.30 per doz.; 22 
x 36, $21 per doz.; 26 x 48, $34.65 per doz. 

EAvES TROUGH AND GUTTER PiIpE.—Sales of eaves 
trough and gutter pipe are reported as very fair, de- 
spite the fact there is little in the way of new build- 
ing going on. The heavier sales are traced to factory 
and mill construction work while the smaller sales are 
for repair work. Jobbers report stocks in fairly good 
condition, and are filling orders promptly. Prices are 
strong and there are rumors to the effect that an ad- 
vance is probable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
29-gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.70 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage conductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 

Foop CHopPpEeRS.—The food conservation movement 
has had a noticeable effect in creating a heavier demand 
for food choppers and jobbers are advising dealers to 
carry complete stocks throughout the coming season. 
There is no actual shortage in this line, but labor condi- 
tions and freight embargoes have had a tendency to 
make deliveries from the manufacturers slow. Prices 
are absolutely firm as quoted and there are rumors of 
higher prices in the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Universal 
food chopper No. 0, $12.60 per doz.; No. 1, $15.50 per doz. ; 
No. 2, $18.90 per doz.; Enterprise No. 501, $14.70 per doz. ; 
No. 602, $18.90 per doz.; No. 703, $25.20 per doz. 

_ FILes, y 
in files, going mainly to mechanics and to the smaller 
shops and factories. Sales to carpenters are naturally 
lighter than for some years past as building is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Both retail and jobbing stocks 
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are light, and the demand from manufacturing sources 
is very heavy. List prices and discounts are same as at 
last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from list: Nicholson files, 50-10-2454; New Amer- 


ican, 60-744; Disston, 50-10-5; Black Diamond, 50-10. 


GARDEN TOOLS.—The impression is general among 
both jobbers and retailers that the demand for garden 
tools will be fully as heavy this spring and summer 
as during the 1917 season. Orders were taken early 
in the season by the jobbing houses and these are being 
filled as promptly as could be expected under the pre- 
vailing freight conditions. Shortages are already mak- 
ing their appearance in certain items, and dealers who 
failed to protect themselves early in the season will 
bes 2 likely find difficulty in filling their stocks. 

> gee from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Spa es.—In half dozen lots, D handle, No. 2, size of blade 
7% x 12, $11.25 per doz.; in half dozen lots, long handle, 
$10.7 75 per doz. ; Greenleaf’s D-handle spades, No. 2, $12 per 
doz. ; Greenleaf’s long spade,’ No. 2, $12 per doz.; Spading 
forks, D handle, 4-tine, No. 043, $9.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7 per doz.; edge trim- 
mers, $8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz. ; polished 
steel with rivetted shank, 6 in., 95c. per doz.; 7 in., $1.05 
ya doz.; 8 in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket tempered steel, 
6 $6.20 per doz. 

mamemanteee steel rakes with polished edges and gray 
teeth, 12 in., $8 per doz.; 14 in., $8.60 per doz.; 16 in., $9.25 
per doz. Malleable iron rake with curved teeth, 10 in., $2.85; 
12 in., $3.10 per doz.; 14 in., $3.40 per doz.; 16 in., $3.60 per 
doz. Malleable wrench with straight steel teeth, 12% in., 
$4.75 per doz.; 14% in., $5.15 per doz.; 16% in., $5.50 per 
doz. Wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.25 per doz. ; 28-tooth, 
$7 per doz. Ole Olson lawn rake, bent head or straight head, 
26-tooth, $5.60 per doz.; wooden hay rakes, 20-tooth, $4 per 
doz.; 10-tooth, $3 per doz. Gem Dandelion rake for every- 
thing but leaves, 16 in., $17.50 per doz.; 24 in., $22 per doz. 

Garden Hoe. High-grade razor steel welded to a soft 
steel back and will always keep sharp, all sizes at $8.25 per 
doz. Solid socket, cast steel with polished blade, 6 to 8 in., 
No. 12, $6.85 per doz.; No. 13, $5.75 per doz. Blued finish 
hoes, 74% in. blade, 4% ft., handle, rivetted shank, $5.75 per 
doz. Blued finish hoes, 7'% in. blade, 4% ft. handle, socket 
shank, $6.75 per doz. 

GARDEN Hose.—Reports from jobbers are to the 
effect that advance sales of garden hose have been very 
heavy, while at the same time there has been a very 
good demand for immediate delivery. Owing to the 
searcity of cotton fabric which enters largely into 
the make-up of garden hose manufacturers may not be 
able to turn out as much hose as the demand would 
warrant. It is also rumored that prices may be higher 
tefore the selling season is well under way. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. 3-ply 
Competition hose, 8%c. per ft.; %-in. 4-ply hose at 12%,c. 
per ft.; %4-in. 4-ply hose at 10c. per ft.; also a good %-in. 





»-ply hose at 10%4%c. per ft.; ™%4-in. at 9%c. per ft A better 
grade of %-in. 4-ply at l5c. per ft.; %-in. at 13%c. The 
white cotton covered %-in. at llc. per ft. 


GLass.—There has been far/less than the usual 
amount of glass turned out by the factories this season, 
due to a variety of conditions which affect the pro- 
duction. Chief among these were the high cost of labor 
and material, the shortage of coal, and the scarcity of 
skilled labor. Now the report ¢omes that much of the 
glass output is to be diverted to Government uses, and 
that there will be little with which to fill the depleted 
retail and jobbing stocks. Fortunately the demand 
for window glass is comparatively light on account of 
the inactivity in building operations, which will tend 
to make the shortage less felt. Prices have advanced 
and further advances are considered probable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 82 per cent off; 
above the third bracket, 81 per cent off; single strength B. 
first three brackets, 83 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 82 per cent off. 

HANDLES.—Axe, pick, hammer and similar handles 
have taken another advance of approximately 20 per 
cent, effective March 1. The scarcity of timber and 
the high cost of labor is said to have forced many small 
handle factories out of business, and this has caused 
the larger handle concerns to be fairly swamped with 
orders. Government orders are also reported to be 
very heavy. The condition noted is not expected to 
improve for some time and higher prices may appear 
later in the season. 

KiIppIE Kars. port a good volume of or- 
ders for Kiddie Kars and similar toys for delivery in 
the fall. Dealers experienced some difficulty in keeping 
stocks last season and are evidently not going to be 
caught napping again. 





We T3240 from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 Kiddie 
Kars, 0 per doz.; No. 2, $12.60 per doz.; No. 3, $16.80 
per doz.; No. 4, $21 pe r doz.; No. 5, $25.20 per doz 


LINSEED O1L.—Another advance of 7 cents per gallon 
has made its appearance since our last report, and the 
makers expect to see still higher prices in the near fu- 
ture. There is an undoubted shortage of flaxseed in 
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both this country and Canada, and there is very little 
seed being shipped in from South America. The de- 
mand is also said to be heavier now than for some time 
past, although this may be due to the fact that buyers 
are trying to cover their immediate wants before prices 
reach too high a level. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure, old 
process linseed oil, in carload lots, raw, $1.41 per gal.; 
boiled, $1.42 per gal.; in single barrel lots, raw, $1.46 per 
gal.; boiled, $1.47 per gal. 

LANTERNS.—There is still a heavy demand for lan- 
terns and reports from jobbers are to the effect that 
stocks are badly broken up at this time. It is very 
noticeable that the better grades of lanterns are selling 
more rapidly than the cheaper ones, due probably to 
the fact that the farmer, who is one of the principal 
users of lanterns, is in better position to buy the better 
grades. No price changes have been reported this 
week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 242 tubular, $7.50 per doz.; the large size cold blast, No. 
2, $11.50 per doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $10.25 per 
doz. 

Nuts AND Bo.its.—The demand for nuts and bolts 
has increased very materially during the past two weeks, 
according te the jobbers. This is due apparently to the 
desire on the part of the retailer to get his stock in 
shape for spring business. Retailers also report a 
good demand from farmers who are getting their ma- 
chinery in order for plowing and planting. The gen- 
eral condition of the market shows but little change, 
jobbers having comparatively light stocks with ship- 
ments very slow. Prices remain at the same level as 
for some months past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Machine bolts, up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; 
larger sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % 
x 6 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes, 25 per cent dis- 
count; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 
lb.; lag screws, 50 per cent discount; washers, $3 off per 
100 Ib. 

Oi. HEATERS.—Reports from the retail trade show a 
considerable demand for oil heaters for spring use 
when furnaces are cut off. Stocks of both retailers and 
jobbers are in a badly broken condition and deliveries 
from the factories are very uncertain. The same prices 
rule as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, subject to 
stock on hand: No. 387A, $5.70 each; No. 61, $6.95 each. 

O1Ls.—Wholesale prices of single barrel lots of oils, 
in iron barrels, f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 

Perfection kerosene, 10\%4c. per gal.; headlight, 175 test, 
13c. per gal.; gasoline, 21c. per gal.; naphtha, 20%4c. per gal. ; 
machine gasoline, 35c. per gal.; turpentine, 52c. per gal.; 
denatured alcohol, 80c. per gal. 

OILERS.—Oilers of various types have advanced re- 
cently and there is no prospect of any price decline for 
some months to come. Jobbers are advising the retail 
trade to fill up their stocks, citing that with a scarcity 
of tin and one large oiler factory destroyed by fire there 
is little chance for loss. At the same time dealers who 
order now will be protected against any shortage. 


PAINTS.—Jobbers are now shipping orders for paint 
placed early in the season, and report a fair volume ot 
orders coming in daily. Indications are that paint will 
be a good seller this spring, as many buildings were left 
unpainted last year which will deteriorate this year 
unless painted. The farmer is also expected to be a 
good paint customer this spring. With the heavy in- 
crease in the price of linseed oil, a further advance in 
the price of house paints would prove no surprise. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house 
paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 per gal.; third grade, 
$1.80 per gal. 

Rope.—Jobbers report somewhat better deliveries of 
rope from the factories during the past two weeks, and 
there is also a noticeable picking up in sales. Dealers 
are preparing for the spring trade, and although in the 
majority of cases the stock was purchased early in the 
season, there are still some who did not lay in their 
supplies at that time. Manufacturers said to be run- 
ning to capacity to fill orders. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

0. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
32%c. per Ib. base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%4c. per lb. base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 2314c. per Ib.; No. 2, 20%c. per 1 

POULTRY NETTING—Jobbers have been busy for sev- 
eral weeks shipping out the poultry netting ordered for 
delivery at this time. Manufacturers have been de- 
layed in shipments on account of the general freight 
situation and the embargoes and jobbing stocks are 
below normal as a consequence. The demand for net- 
ting is already beginning to be felt by the retail trade, 
who report a decided stimulus to the poultry business 
with a corresponding increase in the demand for poultry 
netting of various widths. A shortage in this line will 
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be apt to appear before the season is far advanced. 
Prices remain as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net- 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
list. 

Putty AND GLAZIERS’ Pornts.—Sales of putty ana 
glaziers’ points are very light at thsi time and there is 
little to indicate that they will be much better in the 
spring. Most sales are going out for repair work. 
Prices are same as at last report and no immediate 
change is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 
per doz. packages. 

ROLLER SKATES.—There is promise of an unusually 
good season for the sale of roller skates for several rea- 
sons. The sport is becoming very popular among the 
younger children, particularly in the cities where there 
are pavements and wide cement walks. Last year the 
high prices caused many skate owners to have them 
repaired instead of buying new ones, but this season 
will find the repaired skates ready for replacement. 
The demand has already uncovered more or less of a 
shortage, and jobbers have stopped taking orders on 
some of the more popular brands until they are sure 
of being able to fill them. The prices of last week are 
still in effect. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Union 
Hardware Co.’s ball-bearing boys’, No. 5S, $1.50 per pair; 
Union Hardware Co.’s ball-bearing girls’, No. 6S, $1.60 per 

ir; Union Hardware Co.’s common roller skates with strap, 
No. 2, 45e. per pair; Union Hardware Co.’s common skates 
with clamp, No. 8, 50c. per pair. Barney & Berry’s boys 
ball-bearing extension skates, No. 1966, $1.50 per pair; Bar- 
ney & Berry's ball-bearing girls’ extension skates, No. 1968, 
$1.60 per pair; Barney & Berry’s ball-bearing extension 
childs’ skates, No. 1948, $1.70 per pair; Barney & Berry's 
common boys’ skates, No. 1951, 50c. per pair; Barney & 
Berry’s common girls’ skates, No. 1953, 55c. per pair. 

Razors (old style).—The demand for the open blade 
or old-style razor is well around normal while the pro- 
duction has dropped over 50 per cent. Very few razors 
are now imported on account of the war, and the cutlery 
makers of this country are not equipped to turn out a 
sufficient supply to meet the normal demand. Prices ad- 
vanced recently and there are indications that they may 
go still higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Razors (safety).—The demand for safety razors is 
unprecedented at this time, as is also the demand for 
safety-razor blades. This is due primarily to’ the en- 
rollment of the National Army, as the kit of every sailor 
or soldier now includes a razor of this type. It is re- 
ported that the United States Government recently 
placed an order for 300 gross of the dollar type of 
safety razors. Jobbers’ stocks are in fair condition. 
Prices remain at last week’s level. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto Strop, $45 per doz.; Gem in one 
dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen 
lots, $7.50 per doz. Ever Ready in one dozen lots, $8.40 per 
doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 per doz.; 12 dozen lots, $7.50 per doz 

BLADES.—Gem in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $3 
per doz. sets; Ever Ready, one card containing 1 gross 
blades, one-half dozen to a package, 24 packages to the 
card for $5.28. Gillette and Auto Strop, 75c. for pack- 
age of 12; 38c. for package of 6. 

SEWING MACHINES.—The wave of economy that ap- 
pears to be sweeping the country is increasing sales 
of sewing machines to quite an extent. Prices of ready- 
made clothing are very high and many women are at- 
tempting to cut the cost by doing their own sewing. 


Sap Spouts.—With the advent of spring there is the 
usual demand for sap spouts to be used in obtaining the 
maple sap for sugar. Already the demand has become 
so pronounced that local jobbing houses are out of the 
No. 1 tinned malleable spouts and also the No. 5 tin 
spouts. There is also a shortage of sap pails, and 
jobbers are substituting in some cases the 10-quart 
flaring dairy pails. 

SAND PAPER.—The last few weeks has seen an im- 
provement in sand paper sales, due probably to the 
return of open weather. The usual sales to the car- 
penter trade are light this year, but there is a good 
general demand, much of the output going to the man- 
ufacturing plants of various kinds. Prices remain as 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade 
$5.40 per ream. 

ScrEws.—The bulk of the screw output is still going 
to the large manufacturing plants, furniture factories, 
etc., although large quantities are being used by the 
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Government in aeroplane construction work. Retailers 
are buying in fair quantity for the summer trade, and 
‘jobbers’ stocks are low due to the freight conditions 
and embargoes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 75-10-10; round head blued, 70-10-10; flat 
bead brass, 42%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SOLDER.—There has been an advance of 4c. per pound 
in the price of solder since our last report, due to the 
high prices of tin and lead. Jobbers are accepting 
orders subject to stock on hand only. The demand is 
about normal. The shortage is very acute at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
half and half solder, 52c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
5044c. per Ib. 

STEEL TrAPs.—Sales of steel traps are letting up to 
some extent now in the retail stores, but they have been 
exceptionally heavy throughout the season. Orders 
are now being taken in some instances for next sea- 
son’s supply at prices somewhat higher than those 
which prevailed last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor 
traps, No. 0, $1.27 per doz.; No. 1, $1.50 per doz.; No. 1% 


$2.25 per doz.; No. 2, $3.16 per doz.; No. 3, $4.20 per doz.: 
No. 4, $4.96 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps: No. 0, $1.74 per doz.; No. 1, $2.04 per 
doz.; No. 144, $3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $4.48 per doz.; No. 8, 
$5.95 per doz.; No. 4, $7.01 per doz. 

STEEL SHEETS.—There is no change of any conse- 
quence in the steel sheet situagion and prices are firm 
as quoted last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
28-gage galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $6 per 100 Ib. 

SasH WEIGHTS.—There is a very light demand for 
sash weights on account of the decline in building op- 
erations, and sales will be light throughout the coming 
season. Jobbers are carrying light stocks but believe 
them ample to care for the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Sash weights, 
in ton lots, $39 per ton; in smaller lots, $40 per ton. 

SEINE TWINE.—There is a good demand for seine 
twine at this time, coming mainly from the country 
tributary to the Mississippi River and from the lake 
districts. Much of it is used for mending seines and 
the balance for river fishing. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Sizes 15 to 
42 seine twine, 60c. per Ib. 

Tacks.—Jobbers report a somewhat increased de- 
mand for tacks as spring approaches but retail sales 
are still light. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. CHicago: Upholster- 
er’s tacks, 6 0oz., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 16%4c. per lb 
_ TIN PLATE.—The freight situation and the embargoes 
in effect on many of the railroads have resulted in cut- 
ting very materially the shipments of tin plate to the 
Chicago market. For this reason jobbing stocks are 
low. The demand from retail sources is light. Prices 
are same as last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
IC coke tin, 20 x 28, 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-Ib. boxes, $20: 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25; IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, 
$22.90; IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
+ 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80; Mohawk, $26; Calvin, 

-4o. 


TIRE CHAINS.—Jobbers report a good volume of sales 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
Feb, 28, 1918. 


HEN one watches for several successive days the 

f flow of the best of our young manhood to the 
military training camps, the experience this locality 
has just gone through again, the War is brought forcibly 
home to us. The departure has left some gaps in vari- 
ous business organizations and an effort is needed to 
fill in and continue routine. Capable men of exempt age 
are in demand in every kind of commercial work. 

Warmer weather begins to create interest in lawn and 
garden gr mange Some are even so far ahead of the 
game that they are considering cultivators and kindred 
equipment. Dealers are urging the early filling of or- 
ders for this class of goods through the fear that they 
will be found in the same predicament as last year, 
without stock to fill orders. Garden clubs are starting 
their activities and expect to register nearly double last 
year’s membership. 

There is little new to say about traffic conditions. 
Some progress is being made in cleaning freight conges- 
tion, but there is a tremendous quantity of food stuffs 
to be moved before warmer weather, and this will pre- 
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in tire chains, and reports from retailers are in the 
same vein. Stocks are in fair condition. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago; Weed tire 
chains, 30 x 344, $3.75 per pair; 32 x 3%, $4.10 per pair; 
35 x 4, $5.60 per pair. Rid-O-Skid tire chains, 30 x 3%, $2.30 
per pair; 32 x 3%, $2.40 per pair; 35 x 4, $2.85 per pair. 
Weed cross chains, No. 3, $4 per 100; No. 3%, $5.30 per 
100; No. 4, $6 per 100; No. 4%, $6.65 per 100; No. 5, $8 per 
100; No. 544, $10 per 100. 

TENTS.—The demand for tents is now beginning to 
make itself felt in the jobbing houses, the bulk of the 
orders coming from the West and South. Prices are 
higher than those of last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard’ 
grade tents with walls, 7 x 9, single duck, 10 oz., $15.50 each; 
8 x 10, $16.75; 9% x 12, $27.60. Discount 30-10 per cent. 

WacGon Covers.—Jobbers report a growing demand 
for wagon covers as spring draws near. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
grade, 10 x 13, 10 oz., $7.47; 10 x 14, $8.02; 11 x 14, $9.03; 

1 x 15, $9.65. Discount 30-10 per cent. 

WINDOW VENTILATORS.—The increased use of soft 
coal this year has greatly augmented the sale of cloth- 
lined window ventilators, and jobbers’ stucks have suf- 
fered. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Continental 
cloth-covered window ventilators, No. T 93, $2.85 per doz. ; 
No. T 94, $3.50 per doz.; No. T 96, $4 per doz.; No. T 153, 
$3.75 per doz.; No. T 154, $4.50 per doz. 

WuitEe LEAp.—The demand for white lead is some- 
what better than that of a few weeks ago, and there 
is every indication that retail sales will be satisfactory 
when the season opens. No price changes have ap- 
peared for some weeks past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Carter’s white lead, in 100-lb. lots, $11.25 per 100 lb.; IXL 
white lead in 100-lb. lots, $9.25 per 100 Ib. 

Wire Naits.—The shortage of wire nails is becoming 
more pronounced than ever, despite the fact that ship- 
ments have materially improved in the past two weeks. 
Jobbers are entirely out of some sizes and have been 
forced to decline orders for 8d and 10d nails several 
times this week. Fortunately the demand is far below 
normal on accownt of the small amount of building, or 
the shortage would be far more serious. The limit of 10 
kegs per order to a customer is strictly enforced and 
all nail orders are carefully scanned before being filled. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Common wire 
nails, $4.25 per keg base; cement-coated nails, $4.25 per 
keg, base. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—Wrapping paper sales are well 
around normal for the season, the orders having shown 
a tendency to increase during the past two weeks. Job- 
bing stocks are in fair condition, and all orders are 
being filled promptly. Prices are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts wrap- 
ping paper, 9\%c. per Ib.; express wrapping paper, 10%e. 
per lb. 

GUNS AND RIFLES.—The unusual conditions prevail- 
ing in. the firearms industry point more than ever to- 
ward a very serious shortage of guns, rifles and re- 
volvers during the coming season. Dealers are freely 
anticipating their requirements, but jobbers are accept- 
ing orders only for certain lines. If present conditions 
continue they may not be able to accept future orders 
at all in a short time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shot guns, 12 gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel, with plain ejector, 
$5.50 each; with automatic ejector, $5.75; 12 gage double 
barrel shot guns with hammer, $12.75; hammerless, $15.50. 


CITIES 


vent the moving rapidly of other freights. Cars of 
goods coming from Chicago or farther, have been from 
one week to two months on the road with small pros- 
pect of early delivery. Lesser shipments meet the 
same fate. 

Prices are holding very steady, no change of note hav- 
ing come the past week. Spring stocks are either al- 
ready in place or are very close to their destinations. 
With the slackening of demand for winter goods comes 
the beginning of call for spring items, and these ap- 
pear with higher prices than last year. No price is a 
surprise now to jobber, dealer or consumer. The only 
comment made now is when through some readjustment 
at source of supply the price all along the line is 
lowered. The action of the Government in setting the 
price on zinc has made no change in local jobbers’ 
prices. 

AxES.—This week we find axes at a slightly higher 
quotation with no better conditions with the factories. 
Sales are keeping up remarkably well. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base axes, 
base weights, at $13.75 per dozen; double bit, base weights, 
at $18 per dozen; Sager single bit handled axes at $15 per 
dozen: Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, $19 per dozen. 
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ASH SIFTERS.—Sale of ash sifters has dropped down 
to almost the vanishing point. Stocks have been so 
badly broken during the past few weeks that it has been 
impossible to obtain any of the rotary kind. There has 
been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Wood barrel ash 
sifters at $6 per dozen; round metallic at $3.15 per dozen, 
and square wood at $2.50 per dozen. 

BARBED WIRE.—Price holds same as last quotation 
with sales showing some improvement. Factory ship- 
ments are extremely slow. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Painted cattle wire 
at $3.65 per 80-rod spool; painted hog at $3.79 per 80-rod 
spool; galvanized cattle at $4.20 per 80-rod spool; gal- 
vanized hog at $4.36 per 80-rod spool. 

BALE TIES.—Sales of bale ties throughout the country 
have diminished somewhat during the past few weeks. 
City sales continue good, the consumption here being 
for baling waste paper almost entirely. There has 
been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers: Bale ties, 60 per cent from 
standard list. or 8% x 15 at $1.84 per bundle; 9 x 15 at $2 
per bundle, and 9% x 15 at $2.16 per bundle. 

BUILDING PaperRs.—Sales show no increase worth 
mentioning. Price remains about as on previous quota- 
tion. Country sales are far ahead of city sales at the 
present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Red rosin paper at 
$60 to $77 per ton; No. 2 tarred felt at $3.10 per hundred; 
threaded felt in 500-ft. rolls at $1.52 to $1.57 per roll. 

Braps.—Shipments of brads have not improved and 
the small sizes are very difficult to obtain. An occasional 
stock of smaller sizes is discovered and quickly absorbed 
by the dealer. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Wire brads in 25-lb. 
boxes at 70 or 70-10 per cent discount from standard lists. 

BRIGHT AND BRASS WIRE Goops.—There has been no 
change in price and sales at the present time are 
dormant. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Bright wire goods at 
- per cent; brass wire goods at 75 per cent from standard 

sts. 

BoLTs.—Prices on bolts show practically no variations 
and there has been no change. Demands are still com- 
ing from factories and shops for large quantities of 
sizes such as may be specified for orders which they 
have on hand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small machine bolts, 
40-10 or 40-10-5 per cent; large machine bolts at 35 per cent. 
Small carriage bolts at 40 or 40-5 per cent; large carriage 
bolts at 30 per cent; lag screws, 40-10 per cent; stove bolts 
at 60 per cent or 60-10 per cent. 

FILES.—There has been no change in the price of 
files. _ There still continues to be shortages in some of 
the different items which are most in demand for war 
work orders. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Arcade files at 65 
per cent; Nicholson files at 50-10 per cent; Riverside files, 
60 per cent; Royal files 65 per cent from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED TusBs.—Sales continue about normal 
with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard No. 0 gal- 
vanized tubs at $8.20 per dozen; No. 1 at $10.08 to $12.02 
per dozen; No. 2, $11.34 to $11.40 per dozen: No. 3, $12.84 
to $13.23 Heavy galvanized tubs No. 1 at $18 per dozen: 
No. 2, $19; No. 3, $20. 

GALVANIZED PAILS.—There has been no change on 
pails and sales are improving with the approach of 














Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 5, 1918. 
TILL further improvement in operations among 
blast furnaces, steel works and manufacturing 
plants is being steadily made as a result. of the mild 
weather of the past three weeks, and at this writing 
pig-iron output is on the basis of probably 75 to 80 per 
cent and steel works about 85 per cent. The rate of 
operation among smaller finishing mills is not so high, 
due to the scarcity of steel and the slow deliveries of 
steel being made by the railroads. This shows an 
improved condition in operations in the Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and other districts, but in eastern Penn- 
sylvania the improvement has not been so marked, 
due to scarcity in coke and shortage of cars. 

One great trouble in the transportation problem is 
that, while thousands of cars have been loaded with 
iron and steel products in the past two weeks or more, 
and have started on their destination, these cars are 
not being returned promptly. There is still a great 
searcity of cars in the Pittsburgh district. Official 
reports from the railroads show that at present nearly 
500 cars of foodstuffs are being moved daily from 
Chicago and Kansas City to the East, and these trains 
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spring. Factory shipments are extremely slow, as they 
are on any of the galvanized articles. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8 qt. common gal- 
vanized pails at $3.13 per dozen; 10 qt., $3.53 to $3.60 per 
dozen; 12 qt., $3.80 to $3.88 per dozen; 14 qt., $4.30 to $4.35 
per dozen; 16 qt., $6.50 per dozen; 18 qt., $7.60 per dozen. 

GLAass.—The new price is holding steady with suffi- 
cient stock to care for our local demands at the present 
time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, first three brackets, 82 per cent; larger, 80 per 
cent. Double strength, A grade glass 82 per cent. 

LINSEED O1L.—Sales are not increasing rapidly at 
this time, but price has slowly advanced in the past 
week or so. On account of light sales, the quantity in 
this market is sufficient to care for all needs. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Raw linseed oil, bar- 
rel lots, at $1.36 per gallon. Boiled linseed oil, barrel lots, 
at $1.37 per gallon. 

Paint.—Small improvement in sales show on this 
item, although inferior paint materials are selling quite 
freely. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First 
paint at $2.75 to $2.85 per gallon, in one-gallon cans. 
grade at $1.90 per gallon, in one-gallon cans. 

Putty.—Price on putty is advancing slightly with 
sales decreasing to some extent. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Commercial putty 
in bladders, barrel lots, at $3.65 to $3.77 per cwt. 

REGISTERS.—On accourft of slack building, sales con- 
tinue very light. There has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cast steel or wrought 
steel registers at 50 per cent from standard list. 

Rope.—There has been no change in price on rope, 
despite the scarcity of it and the lack of transportation 
facilities. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade manila 
rope at 34 cents per lb., base. First grade sisal rope at 24 
cents per Ib., base. Cotton rope at 24 cents per Ib., base. 
Swedish wire rope, or crucible rope, at list, plus 25 per cent 

SANDPAPER.—Price holds steady on this item with 
retail sales running very lightly, but shops and fac- 
tories using an ever increasing quantity. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flint paper at 15 
per cent from standard lists, or best grade No. 1 at $6.75 per 
ream. Second grade No. 1 at $5.63 per ream; No. 1 garnet 
at $10.12 per ream. 

Screws.—Price holds at the government fixed price 
with increasing call for various items. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70-5-10 per cent. Round head blued wood screws, 
75 per cent. Flat head japanned wood screws, 65-5 per cent. 
Flat head brass wood screws, 40 per cent. Round head brass 
wood screws, 35 per cent to 35-5 per cent. Iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent. Brass machine screws, 20 per cent. 
Standard hexagon head caps screws, 33% per cent. Set 
screws, 40 per cent. All the above from standard lists. 

SHEETS.—Price is still holding steady with no im- 
provement whatever in the mill shipments. Substitu- 
tions are freely used for various sizes of sheets. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 28-gage black sheets 
at $6.57 per cwt.; 28 gage galvanized sheets at $7.82 per cwt 

TIN PLATE.—Sales continue light. Very little of this 
material being used in comparison to other years. There 


grade house 
Second 


‘has been no change in price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 20 x 28 Ideal 8-lb 
coating, $34 per box: 20 x 28 IC, $33 per box: IC roofing 


tin, 20 x 28, &-Ib. coating, at $19 per box. 





have right-of-way over everything, even the famous 
limited passenger trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
As soon as these cars reach the eastern terminals and 
are unloaded they are hurried back empty to Chicago 
and Kansas City for reloading. Pittsburgh shippers 
are strongly of the opinion that this is a mistake. 
Four or five large shippers have told the Pittsburgh 
correspondent of HARDWARE AGE that if these cars were 
left in Pittsburgh they could be loaded in twelve hours 
and sent west, and this would do much to relieve railroad 
congestion in this district. However, railroads say that 
the winter is certainly broken, and with nice weather 
from this time on the railroad congestion will soon be 
cleared up and normal conditions again rule. 

As we get closer to April 1 the question paramount 
in the trade is whether any changes will be made in 
prices on iron and steel products. It will be recalled 
that all prices fixed by the Government on fuels, pig 
iron, steel and finished products expire by limitation 
on March 31. The prices fixed by the Government 
were based on costs furnished by every pig-iron and 
steel manufacturer in the country. Owing to the slow 
rate of operations in December and January, costs went 
up at a frightful rate, and if the Government should 
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again call for cost sheets of steel manufacturers it 
will be found that these have gone up very much over 
the last cost sheets submitted. 

One large steel company advised your correspondent 
that its cost of making steel in December and January 
was $6.10 per ton higher than in the previous two 
months. This was, no doubt, the experience of prac- 
tically all the steel manufacturers. Very heavy ogders 
continue to be placed by the Government for plates 
and sheets, and particularly on nearly all lines of 
smaller finished materials. 

One inquiry placed by the Government lately was 
for 300,000 tons of plates for Canadian shipyards, 
distributed among seven or eight mills. Very heavy 
orders for forgings have also been placed for shipment 
to France. The largest order for corrugated sheets 
ever placed is likely to come out in a day or two from 
the Government, and is to be used in building hangars 
in France. 

Improved conditions in the steel trade also apply 
to a large extent in hardware. Jobbers report they 
are getting deliveries of goods more promptly, and 
the supply of some kinds of goods that have been 
very scarce is getting larger. Manufacturers are 
straining every nerve to get out as many goods as 
possible in anticipation of the opening up of spring 
trade. The volume of business is not quite up to 
normal, or to what it was at this time last year, but 
indications for a large spring trade are good. Retailers 
are placing orders freely and are preparing for a livelv 
trade as soon as the country roads open up and trans- 
portation is resumed. There is a great scarcity of help 
in hardware stores, many clerks having enlisted. In 
many cases girls and women are being employed to 
take their places. Two large stores in this city report 
that their female help is giving good satisfaction and 
take hold of the business in a very satisfactory way. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—The outlook for the pleasure 
vehicle trade this year is somewhat uncertain. Some 
believe the Government may ask that pleasure cars 
be operated only on certain days, while others go so 
far as to say the Government may issue an order 
prohibiting the use of pleasure cars this year alto- 
gether, in order to conserve the supply of gasoline. 
However, jobbers are taking orders for automobile 
tires for spring delivery, but the volume of business 
is not very heavy. This also applies to automobile 
accessories, 


Botts, NuTS AND RIveTs.—Manufacturers report the 
volume of business from the general trade as very 
‘light, and no large Government orders have been placed 
for several months. None of the makers of bolts, nuts 
and rivets is operating to more than 50 or 60 per cent 
of capacity, due to scarcity in steel and shortage in 
cars. Stocks piled up in warehouses are still very 
heavy, but are starting to move out. 

The fixed Government discounts are very firm and 
are as follows: 

Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, *% x 4 in.: 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list: cut threads, 
50-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 


10-10 off list: larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts 
% x 6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list: 
cut threads, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off 
list; lag bolts, 50-10 off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 off 
list; hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per lb. off list; 
hot pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per |b. off list: hot 
pressed nuts, square tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, hexagon tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; e.p.c 
and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list: 
cp.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per Ib. 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 
60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 off list; stove 
bolts, 70-10 off list; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk: 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent off list. The above discounts are 
from present lists now in effect. All prices carry standard 
extras. 

_ Cut NaiLts.—The new demand for cut nails is show- 
ing some falling off, likely due to the dull conditions 
in building operations all over the country. However, 
mills that make cut nails can very readily put the 
steel into other products, if the demand for cut nails 
should not be large enough to take their capacity. 
It is not believed there will be any change in prices 
on cut nails on March 31, as they are regarded by the 
mills and by the trade as eminently fair. 

We quote cut nails in carloads and larger lots at $4 base 
ber keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, jobbers and zetailers charging 
$4.50 to $4.75 per keg in small lots from store. 

CHISELS.—Due to scarcity in steel and high cost 
of operation, several manufacturers have advanced 
prices on carpenters’ chisels about 10 per cent. 


ELECTRICAL Goops.—Jobbers and retailers report a 
very active demand for electrical goods of all kinds. 
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The use of electricity for cooking purposes is becoming 
more and more general, and there is no doubt but that 
the demand for electrical kitchen appiiances is going 
to increase right along. Jobbers and electrical shops 
in this city say their trade is so active they find it very 
hard to keep goods in stock to meet the demand 
promptly. It is a fact that electrical goods such as 
percolators, toasters and other goods are very largely 


used now in wedding presents, and usually the higher . 


priced goods are bought for this purpose. Electric 
irons, electric washing machines and wringers and other 
similar goods are in heavy demand, which is growing 
very fast. 

O1L HEATERS.—Jobbers are now taking orders for 
oil heaters for July shipment to the retail trade, and 
the volume of business in these goods promises to be 
very heavy. The unusually severe winter just passed 
created an enormous demand for oil and gas heaters, 
which could not be supplied promptly. The entire 
supply of two prominent makes of oil heaters was 
exhausted about the middle of the winter. The short- 
age in supply of natural gas caused many households 
to instal oil heaters. The purchase of these goods 
this summer for next winter’s use is likely to be very 
heavv. 

IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Mills report the new demand 
for both iron and steel bars as only fair, there being 
no incentive for jobbers to load up very far ahead, as 
no advance in price is likely. Nor, is it expected, will 
there be any reduction in prices on March 31, but they 
are likely to be reaffirmed. The prices quoted below 
are for large lots of iron and steel bars, jobbers 
charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. . 

SHEETS.—The new demand is only fairly active, 
consumers being covered for some months, and the 
mills are very much back in deliveries, largely owing 
to the light rate of operation, which in most sheet 
mills is not over 40 per cent. The shortage in steel, 
which is being diverted more and more to the manu- 
facture of tin plate, is also keeping down output of 
sheets very materially, and it is expected that this 
week an inquiry from the Government for a very large 
quentity of corrugated sheets for building hangars in 
l'rance may come out. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at ‘ : 
No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., 
rolled from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b 
mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots, actual freight 
to point of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store 

TIN PuLAtTeE.—There is nothing new to report in 
the tin-plate trade. The mills are sold up, and are 
more concerned in trying to get out orders on their 
books, and also to secure a full supply of steel, than 
in trying to get new business. ‘$he makers of tin 
plate are preparing a statement for the Government 
showing how much tin plate they have in stock, what 
orders they have and the destination of these, with 
the idea of having the Government issue orders that 
a full supply of cars shall be furnished to move this 
plate. Jobbers report a fairly active demand for tin 
plate from stock. Our prices quoted on fin plate are 
for large lots, jobbers and retailers charging the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 

We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base box, both for Besse- 
mer and open-hearth stock, f.o.b, mill, Pittsburgh 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots 
at $7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov 
7, prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb 
coating, 200-Ib., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $15.30; 
12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20-lb 
coating, I. C., $19; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $20; 30-Ib. coating, 
I. C., $21; 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22; 40-Ib. coating, I. C., $23 
per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. freight added to point of 
delivery. 

WIRE Propucts.—The new demand is not very active 
for wire or wire nails, but mills are sold up for three 
or four months ahead, and are very much behind in 
orders to jobbers, reporting a fairly active demand 
from store. Prices in effect up to April 1 are as 
follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg: galvanized, l-in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than l-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib.: annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9. $3.25: galvanized wire, $3.95: galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off for list 
for carload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 
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CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, March 2, 1918. 


ERY encouraging reports have been received both 

from country and city merchants. The country 
merchants state that farmers are ordering farming im- 
plements of all kinds, and those handling seeds are also 
doing a better business than they expected. In some 
cases it is not possible to make deliveries of goods 
wanted, but it is understood that farmers are now 
ordering for prompt delivery in an endeavor to get the 
goods when needed later on. The nail business shows 
considerable improvement and orders are larger than 
those booked during January and the first part of Feb- 
ruary. Barb wire and wire fencing of all kinds are 
also being bought quite heavily, especially by Kentucky 
and Indiana merchants. 

It is difficult to make shipments to many out-of-town 
points, although a number of the railroad embargoes 
have been lifted. It is predicted that with the open 
weather now prevailing the railroads and express com- 
panies will be able to handle all shipments promptly 
before the close of the present month. The local ma- 
chine shops are buying large quantities of machine and 
mill supplies. 


BassBitt MeTaAL.—Business continues good and there 
is some talk of an early advance in prices, but this has 
not yet affected jobbers’ quotations. 

We quote Wing’s babbitt metal at 30c. per lb. wholesale. 


Bars WIrRE.—Country dealers are ordering quite 
freely, and it is now possible to get shipments through, 
especially to most Kentucky points. Embargoes still 
exist in some places in southern Ohio. These will be 
lifted soon. 

The following are jobbers’ quotations: Four-point hog 
wire, $4.55; four-point cattle, $4.14; two-point hog, $4.14; 
two-point cattle, $3.94. 

Brooms.—Business is slack, although there is a fairly 
good demand for factory brooms. 

Jobbers’ prices are firm and are quoted as follows: Four- 
string deck brooms, $8.50 per doz., and 33-lb. corn and rattan 
brooms, $10.50 per doz. 

CoTTERS.—Jobbers’ stocks are beginning to decline as 
shipments from the manufacturers are still practically 
cut off. 

The jobbers’ discount is 85 and 20 per cent from list. 


Cap Screws.—It is understood that some manufac- 
turers have advanced figures, but jobbers’ prices are 
unchanged. Business is about normal. 


The wholesale discount is 40 per cent from list. 


CARRIAGE BoLts.—Not much improvement is noted 
and dealers are able to deliver promptly most all sizes 
wanted. 

Wholesale quotations are unchanged as follows: %-in. x 
6-in. and smaller, 35 and 5 per cent discount; larger and 
longer, 20 and 5 per cent off list. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—AI] hardware 
stores who have sheet metal departments are still very 
busy on repair work, and there is also some business 
in sight for new residences, although building opera- 
tions are far below normal. 

We quote 6-in. eaves trough made from No. 28 galvanized 
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sheets at $7.50 per 100 ft., and 3-in. conductor pipe at $7.2 
per 100 ft. 

EMERY PAPER AND CLOTH.—There is only a small de- 
mand from the manufacturing field and business is not 
at all brisk. 


The discount is 30 per cent from list 


FILES.—Delayed shipments from the manufacturers 
have not yet caused any considerable inconvenience, but 
stocks are running low, and unless deliveries im- 
prove some trouble may be experienced in filling orders 
later on. 

We quote files from jobbers’ stocks at 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 

ForKs.—Very little business is reported from any 
source, although the foundries order occasionally a few 
forks for handling coke. 


The jobbers’ discount is 25 per cent from list. 


GuLass.—Wholesale dealers state that business is fully 
25 per cent better than it was two weeks ago and look 
for a still greater improvement. Manufacturers have 
advanced prices on plate glass from 15 to 20 per cent, 
but jobbers’ figures are unchanged. On account of the 


curtailment in the production of glass, further advances 
by the manufacturers are looked for that are bound 
to bg reflected in the jobbers’ prices some time soon. 


We quote wholesale prices as follows: First three brackets 
S. S. A., 82 per cent off list; S. S. D., 83 per cent off; 
S. S. A. and B., above third bracket, 81 per cent off. All 
double strength A. 82 per cent off; all double strength B. 83 
per cent off, using price list of March 1, 1913. 

Lace LEATHER.—Business has fallen off considerably 
although this may only be a temporary condition. 


Jobbers quote 40 per cent from list. 


_ Macuine Botts.—Considerable trouble is experienced 
in making deliveries on some sizes of bolts and nuts, 
and in a few cases manufacturers themselves have 
had to draw from jobbers’ stocks in different parts of 
the country to fill urgent orders. 

We quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40 and 5 per cent 
discount; larger and longer, 25 and 5 per cent. 

RIveTs.—Only a normal call for rivets is reported, 
and that from tight cooperage manufacturers has de- 
clined considerably. 

The jobbers’ discount is 40 per cent off list. 


Rope.—Stocks that were recently depleted are slow 
in being added to, on account of the transportation 
difficulties. 


We quote Manila rope from stock at 35c. and sisal at 21c., 


_ Roorinc.—The country merchants have begun order- 
ing composition roofing in larger quantities than here- 
tofore. Many of them who tried out the business for 
the first time last year are more disposed to carry 
heavier stocks. 

The following are to-day’s wholesale quotations: Rubber 
roofing, best grade, one-ply, $1.50; two-ply, $1.80; three-ply, 
$2.10. Medium grades, one-ply, $1.40; two-ply, $1.65; three- 
ply $1.90. Cheaper grades, one-ply, $1.10; two-ply, $1.35; 
three-ply, $1.60. Sanded one-side roofing, one-ply, $1; two- 
ply, $1.25; three-ply, $1.50.  Tarred felt, $2.95 per 100 lb. 
and slaters’ felt $1.10 per roll. 

SaAsH WEIGHTS.—A little improvement in building 
operations brings out a few orders for sash weights, 
but business is not at all satisfactory for this season 
of the year. 


Jobbers quote $45 per ton of 2000 Ib. 


SAsH CorD.—The same condition as governing sash 
weights applies to cash cord; only small quantities are 
being sold. 

Jobbers quote 48c. per Ib. 

SoLDER.—Prices will probably advance very soon, 
although jobbers have not yet made any change in 
previous quotations. 

We quote 40-60 solder, $46.25 per 100 lb., and 45-55, $51. 


SHEETS.—The mills are still unable to make ship- 
ments except on old contracts, and no new business 
is being done except by jobbers who have stocks on 
hand. 

The nearby mills quote No. 28 black sheets at 5.18%c., 
f.o.b, Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and No. 28 galvanized at 
6.43i4c. 

WASHERS.—A little improvement is noted from the 
previous report, especially in wrought washers, which 
are in a fair demand from machine shops. 


Wrought washers are quoted at $3 off list and cast washers 
at 4%c. a lb. Malleable washers remain at 9c. a Ib. 


WRENCHES.—Business is holding its own, and prob- 
ably there is a little better improvement in agricultural 
wrenches bought by the country merchants. 


The discount on agricultural wrenches is 60 per cent off 
list, and on Coes wrenches 10 per cent. 


WIRE GAGE DRILLS.—An excellent demand is reported 
from machine shops, but there is still complaint as 
to delayed shipments from the manufacturers. Even 
goods sent by express are indefinitely delayed. 


The warehouse discount on wire gage drills is 30 per cent 
and on jobbers’ drills 35 per cent. 


WiRE NAILS.—A decided change has taken place, 
and merchants are ordering quite freely and are urging 
forward shipments. 


The jobbers’ price on wire nails is $4.10 per keg base. 


ZINC OILERS.—There is a steady call for these from 
manufacturing plants. 


The jobbers quote 30 per cent off list. 
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BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, March 2, 1918. 


ITTLE change is to be noticed in the condition 

of the hardware business for the past week. Trade 
continues to be good in general, although it is spotty 
in character. Inquiries show that there is no appre- 
ciable betterment in deliveries, and in some respects 
the situation is worse than it was a month ago. This 
is particularly true in regard to iron and steel and 
heavy hardware stocks. 

There is some increased activity in spring goods, 
but the warmer weather has not developed business 
on these lines as it should have done. Steel goods 
are moving freely, but jobbers report that there is 
a decided reluctance to purchase other lines before 
the consumer demand begins. Some items like poultry 
netting are in small demand, as many dealers carried 
over good stocks from last year, and reports from 
all parts of New England prove that there is a big 
slackening in interest in the poultry business, many 
poultrymen having sold off their stock and announced 
their decision to keep out of the business until it shows 
a larger margin of profit. There is no change in the 
cutlery business, a large demand and a very small 
supply being its chief characteristics. 


AxEs.—The demand for axes holds up well. Many 
dealers are placing orders for next fall, accepting 
delivery before July 1. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 


Botts AND Nuts.—The demand for certain sizes 
of bolts has almost exhausted local stocks, but on other 
sizes the demand is less than normal. Deliveries are 
fair. There is a scarcity of nuts and little prospect 
of a better supply for some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S.F. 
nuts, same as with P. nuts, less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with 
Cc. T. and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount ; 
4% x % in. and larger, 20 per cent; with H.P. nuts, 4 x 
% in. and smaller, 30 per cent; 4% x % ih. and larger, 25 
per cent; common carriage bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 
30 per cent; 4% x % in, and larger, 20 per cent: stove bolts. 
1000 lots, 60 per cent; bolt ends, 25 per cent. Semi-finished 
nuts 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per.cent discount; % in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent; C.T. and D. or H.P. nuts, blank or tapped, 
200-lb. kegs, list. 


BuILDING PApPERS.—Some manufacturers have ad- 
vanced the price of building papers, but it is having 
little effect, as the demand is very light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nos, 1, 2 and 3 tarred felts, 
$3.25 per ewt.; tarred sheathing, 97c. a roll. 


Cut Naits.—There is no change in cut nails, and 
the demand is very light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, $5.25 base per 
keg. 


CHAIN.—Popular sizes of chain are hard to obtain, 
and the prices quoted are nominal. 


We quote proof coil, self colored chain from jobbers’ stocks : 
3/16 in., $15.10 per 100 lb.; %4 in., $12.55; 5/16 in., $11.55 ; 
% in., $11; 7/16 in., $10.85; 14 in., $10.70; 5% in., $10.60. Ex- 
tras unchanged. 

F1LEs.—The industrial demand for files is increasing 
slightly, but the retail trade reports business rather 
slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 and 10 per cent discount; Arcade, Great 
Western and similar brands, 60 and 7% per cent discount; 
Chelsea hand cut files, 20 per cent discount. 


GLAss.—The trade in glass is slack in most cities, 
and the anticipated advance has not yet been made. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, 80 and 
10 per cent discount; double B, 80, 10 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Grass CATCHERS.—Quotations on grass catchers have 
been advanced, the new prices showing increases of 
from 10 to 20 per cent. The advance sale is slow. 

Hose.—Apparently many dealers have carried over 
some hose, and the sales for this season are backward. 
An increasing demand for the %-in. size shows that 
it is growing in favor. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: %-in. hose, 11% and 9\c. ; 
%-in., 16, 114%, 10% and 9%c.; %-in., 10% and 8%c. 

Iron.—Iron bars are in fairly good demand and the 
stocks are not badly depleted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.75 to $5 
base, per 100 lb. ; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H. & P. 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 

PouLtrRy NETTING.—Business in poultry netting 
shows little signs of life, being far below that of normal 
years. The high price is one of the factors holding 
back sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent discount; from factory, 45 
per cent discount. 

LAWN MoweERrs.—The outlook for lawn-mower sales 
is not good, and retailers are buying in limited quan- 
tities. Some of the lower grades have been advanced 
10 per cent. 


O1L Stoves.—The demand for oil heaters is declin- 
ing as warmer weather comes on, but dealers are 
stocking up on oil cook stoves in anticipation of a 
shortage later. 

Perfection oi] stoves are quoted from jobbers’ stocks at 25 
per cent discount. 

PAINTS.—There is heginning to be a 
call for paints, but business is still slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best quality 
bright red, $2.90 a gal.; outside white, $2.65; inside white, 
gray, blue, yellow and brown, $2.45; window blind green, 
$2.30; dark red, $1.85; willow green, $1.95. Medium grade. 
house paints, outside white, gray, buff and moss green, $1.55 
a gal.; shutter green, $1.75; bright red, $1.80; blue and yel- 
low, $1.60; inside white, dark red and olive green, $1.40 
Flat wall paint, $1.80 a gal. Black screen paint, 35c. a qt. 

RiveTts.—A few sizes of rivets are in good demand 
and stocks are in fair shape. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 
per cent discount; structural rivets, 6.25c. base per Ib. 

RooFING.—The lack of building is cutting down the 
consumption of roofings seriously, and there is little 
talk of building for the spring months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing; one 


ply, $1.45 a sq.; two-ply, $1.76; three-ply, $2.08; second 
quality, one-ply, $1.20; two-ply, $1.51; three-ply, $1.83: 
third quality, one-ply, 95c.; two-ply, $1.23; three-ply, $1.52: 
fourth quality, one-ply, 85c.; two-ply, $1.08; three-ply, $1.32 

SAsH Corp.—The sash cord situation is unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of Samson 
and Silver Lake, 80c. a Ib.; Silver Lake B grade, 75c. a Ib.: 
Phoenix grade, 49%4c. a lb.; southern cord, 50c. a Ib. 

ScREws.—-Business in screws is quite active in the 
industrial centers but rather slow in other sections. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent discount; round head blue, 70 and 10 per 
cent; flat head brass, 42% and 20 per cent; round head 
brass, 40 and 20 per cent; iron machine screws, 45 per cent; 


coach screws, 40 per cent; cap screws, 40 per cent: set 
screws, 45 per cent. 


SHotT.—Shot has been advanced 25c. a bag. 


STEEL.—There are few steel bars reaching the job- 
bers, and the active demand is hard to supply. Some 
jobbers are inclined to be pessimistic in regard to an 
early betterment of this condition. Prices for goods 
out of stock are stiffening a little, many sales being 
made at 4.71%6c. and 5e. a lb. 


little better 


house paints 


We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats. 
rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 
100 Ib.; rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, 
$5.50. 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner or narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 1006 
ib.; broken bundles, $7.25. Angles and channels, under 8 in., 


stock lengths, $5 base per 100 Ib.; tees, under 3 in., stock 
lengths, $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, stock lengths, $6.50 


Tacks.—Tacks are moving somewhat slowly, and 
prices are unchangel. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base, per 
+ ae Add to base extras as per differentials of Nov. 7. 
1 A 

WirE CLoTH.—Thg jobbers report sales of wire 
cloth as fair but hardly up to normal. 

Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.35. Black wire cloth, 14 


mesh, $2.85. Quotations on deliveries from factories are 10c. 
less than from jobbers’ stocks. 

WirE NAILS.—As a whole, wire-nail sales are about 
normal, but the heavy demand for some sizes continues, 
and these sizes are a little behind in deliveries. Prices 
are unchanged. 


stocks: Wire nails, $4.25 


We quote from jobbers’ 
per keg. 


base, 











the Retailer 


A Page from a Store Paper Which Has Proven Its Worth as a Business 
Getter—Comments on an “‘Internal’’ Store Paper—Two 
Ads with Seasonable Selling Messages 


By Burt J. Paris 


A Monthly Message for Employees 2—In which are set down the advantages of electric 
incubators 





No. 1 (6 in. x 9 in.) 


ERE’S a page from Store Ore, published by | Jf you raise chickens you Phones 
The Hennessy Company, Butte, Mont., and are helping the Govern- Bell M. 2462 
ment to save food, Aut. M2154 


edited by W. S. Preston. Store Ore differs 
from the conventional store paper in that it is de- 
voted largely, almost exclusively we might say, to ’ 
the interests of Hennessy employees. In advertis- es 
ing parlance, this publication is known as an “in- A OE TA a Oakes 


-Reaching the employee via the printed word ; Electric 
STORE-ORE ibs : ‘ 4 A Incubator 
FROM AROUND THE BIG STORE 


News of Interest to All of Us from F YGY have avoiésd usmg an incubatot be use 
of the trouble and anfoyance of running a lamp- 
Departments heated incubator, you need hesitate no longer, fox 
BOWLING . , Ca the OAKES eliminates all these objectionable 
ee Cee ee Be features. Every machine is thoroughly tested before 
ety y s om it leaves the factory, and the regulators are adjusted 

to the proper temperature. 


50-Egg Size . wre | 
wet “s Be fey ar ye: $ wae thaves that ates Electric Hover, for use , after chicks 3 
Mr. Ha W was ) grow a atched $8.5 
J stache, but to the intense relief x ee " 
of all inte ted the suspicious-look . 
TRAINING. ing fringe upo ilo mpper te suddenly We have a very complete line of Seniie yard 
1 bias Gua aie aie sais ed. We suspect that pres equipment. The following are only a few of the 
draft being changed to b ober Begg at BO Ae Ms many items we offer: 
five, Mt : °o i rinkin ‘ountains, orou, sani ar) 
sdartimment Top-Fill Drinking F th ehly tary. 
fice starte hing to test h ind : three sizes, $1.00, $1.50 an ‘ . x 
Mike *s a hike several tim 2 } John Canvan, younger brother Never-Clog Feed Hopper, a great ‘an saver; three 
week. He walks from Ore : of Lew of the Men's Clothing Depart € PP a 
up to Center ville early int ) z 1 has written from San Juan Hill, sizes, $1.00, $1.50 and $1. 75 
(about 1:00 o'clock in order ne Mr. Canvan enlisted in the ma Grit and Shell Boxes, can also be used as feed hop- 
the fresh morning air and also so no Fine corps at the outt yutbreak of the war pers; three sizes, 4oc, 7oc and. ee 90c 
body will see him. Mike is getting eee Wy Soles nths’ training at 
be one of the best customers o : Mare Island, Cal., was transferred to Feed mae can be used for feed, wet mash oF 
Shoe Department Quantico, Va., and from there to Cuba water; three sizes, oc, 55¢ an ab 06 -80¢ 
He is enthusiastic over the service Baby Chick Feeder, insures clean food for the chicks; 
and believes that the “S« diers of the 1s¢ and .  25¢ 





What a Chr calgersag atest 
holiday season in tl ory o en 
nessy's—and, best of all, vas er 
thusiastic and capable way that every Attention is called corre: $ $ 
one in the store did his part. The last tions in this month's “Roll of Honor’ Be 
re t Fwo names were left out last month 


nine days were a constant strain 


rust rush from carly morning till late DY mistake Anyone whe o ) he ars from 
cee raee tree carly morning iM tate 2 af the boys to the corvios wesld Hardware Company 
1 Ma . 


Sea” is the only branch to join 


nit conferring a Saiee on Store Ors 


splenc ‘a ar mp nt has been 
received from customers on the effi, by letting us know the address of Elm and Griffin 


acne aaik ehoas inner in which ‘their soldier or sailor friend, We'll 
their want e looked after. It can send them a copy of the magazine ' 
truly be said of Hennessy's thie year every month : SPST OT OD oD ew 


that “Christn shopping was a plea 





Sse: las ni gps ae lo ies Se enoeaipio~a> “Gib abides in nesta dessa iss tities aa 





Miss Madeline Emminger has been 
promoted from the Linen Department s 
Wrmahiteteetic Oaewmen O ternal” store paper or house organ. Of course, it 


Day ou an id day out 


he boy ys and girls crowded about the My. Torrance has been placed in is of little or no value to the small or even medium- 
av ° Shetve wit err ascinat charge o he Main Floor de yar * 2 4 

ing array of dh ie ‘books, toxs, ames ments =4""5 the exception of the Men's sized hardware store, but it can be used to immense 
an va gs he chi ome first = Store r.G arfte ~ li ceeding him on 


the Second Flo advantage by the large store or by a firm operating 
d by Mr. — ‘The billiard tables are in and make stores in various towns or cities. The internal 


' re & Sarlatinas 
- did schaei rfully well vt in interesting and attractive ac 


sss did wonderfully well. Not to the Third Floor departments house organ is the most valuable single factor 
i Garous tn che Cintas dene ; fostering esprit de corps and bringing together for 


e Christmas deco D J. Feeney Joho Bunny 1s witl 
I 


Pedy fT gg on en A on a common purpose the detached units of a large 


roke ot ighter - __ ee Christ anh eeney—So are Barnum & organization. 
The page we reproduce is interesting because it 
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March 7, 1918 


5—This store paper has 10,000 circulation 





2 WEINMOLOS COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 





WEINHOLDS’ jarticle om page 2 of this issce and 


o P | >. Be out im this matter Bet your 
Commercial Bulletio life Té De gratefei if I coukt get a 
| tack of camde Dack and Knew pos 
" 

. tively bow everybody feels about u 

oe ” Oa " 2d 
j A Business Pioneer edited by | tigw snout you, trend. @o you wast 
j Thorreld VV. Weinhold.| e Balletie to comtinee ts cour 
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forth of 









rwouler Panny Rea 
From among the great number ot 
the Christmas cants that bare come 





ce to kDow the 








We meet alone the way 
i's time w add a few frends 
To those of vesterday 
But whes the truth ws told friends 
No other frieads of 2 
eo take the place of old friends 
| The friends of auld Lang Srve 
SUBSCRIPTION BY THE YEAR So the “Bulletin” welcomes its new 
“Your Good Will” triende of 
_ 12 be wR os so lots hat & look 
— te Ol each we com Mey | i aaron a 
riends of Auld Lang Syne 





Contritutions and suggestions wet 
come at all times 





today and trusts thet er 





ovR "OTTO: Tretm, Justice! 











Fransuese 
| After a Wttle practice we are able 
Swora Cireaiation 10.000 Copies } © write aight in (be place of seven 
TAN. 1a — thus @e New Year is well oc its 


yar. 078i Minnesota Avenue, 


“| 

Kansas City, Kansas i 
2 | 

| 





A WORD BO OUR FRIENDS 
These are every ome WIth whom we 
> [Save dose Dasinesa and our nearest 

and dearest [ridmds are those with 
| whom we have dealt be longest 





Wel—tere we are aga 
The juce & turned on ¢ 








Srertises Out Sersese 
ent codes are worthy to be advertined 


iets cave © tear and falliie the claim acd promises 
> bots to emile about gown] “US Sévertming mabes for i ‘ 
Advertising camnot make people 


believe thal an aricie 9 whe ck 
net, Sor permanently aed profitebly 
sell nk @ & t not desirable or worthy | 
Aad it & im this 
rade mark pieys suc 








May you sow Duy more hariware 
Who seer Sot mock before 
Ané you who alwars csed it 









fortabte ovat 6 rocking chair peu & 


a ee ark would 2 provide a sure 


eons of avoiding the cusstiafectory 
amici 


We sell advertised. roods 








Harvest fou ever atined bow our 
ft as for some real estate dealers wo) 
make Doentaies oct of motehills | 


Eiectre bro ans 











—————EEE Clewer Mocks 
THE EDITOR 
weneve me. Vf weres™ for the ~ers — 
bapey New Year Sperit that fills ‘he a 
tr these Gays. fd de some sore cuy - 4 a 
Here [ve deem trymtg for servers 
years to fe" . ¢ message that Malleabie caws - ~ 
our friends woukt resily Ske and per spread af the promes i ¢ were 
<2 out of oe 2 . $ 
cw a ws en ope v cm. . 
pe me x ¥ . « 
rack ors er or furnace ey . 
mt re Each § ~ 
read the firs 






















COOK WITH 
ELECTRICITY 










Now ase 4 great dea! more! = e 
part m advertising erties the e F adie 
goods - P | 

There are ts of class blowers Electric trees — 6 BD. or ese Complete 

" Advertised gods must be better joog gr ae . 
this country who can work only when jaad attachwests S154. 66.™ = j 
because no Manciantcrer cold afford} with cord. $5.00./ 
the giuss bes foam on ft 
© séveruse a D may? article upless ’ % ] 

Mary not the King As a safe. com] ‘ 50¢ Der‘ | 

eniess the goods 


Electric Light Dime 























COOK WITH ELECTRICITY ™ 
Calerc Fireless Cook Stowes— 


The sew types of ciecirical cook makes cookery play 


ves are proving themecives mar Saves Pood 


vels in (e@icieney. your miaicips Saves Poe 

lant permits & rate that so lager saves 

s & derrier to ecopoméical cooking in Saves Thx 
he home when ased @Th & good 
electrical ramge We are offering 2 —_— woe 
ree different and @istinct Umea The on aoa . s 
Quick Meal electric, The Standard . 

| Other Cookers as low as & 


electric and The Hotpoint electric 
We cam give you refereoces from sat 
sfied customers Ask ua [t's & Deae 
titel story to the housewife 

$25.00, $537.00, 969.00, $65.00, $87.00, 
$1710.00, $120.00, $140.00, $155.00 
We have them on display 








| 

| Erectric Curling iron Heater — for 
\“" curling iroe of any style, $2.50 
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Eigetric Toast 





GRIST MILL 


< Cor 2A 
= 2. 2S sOwatt Tunexen 
These Mills are 
Pack fc | Sot toys. Dot are 


of 


meh $215 ea 
Elec we , cate, ot 
Heating Pads ; a . oe 


| Electre em Lighte—al 





$7 








shows how an employee’s magazine captures the 
interest and fires the enthusiasm of everyone of its 
readers. The New Year’s number of Store Ore had 
sixteen pages and a very attractive two-color cover. 
While most of its contents were personalities and 
items of immediate interest to Hennessy employees, 
there also appeared talks on the different kinds of 
merchandise sold by the store, as well as essays on 
store salesmanship. The former idea is a valuable 
one for editors of regulation store papers. If you 
are publishing an internal house organ by all means 
send us a copy. Many stores, while not feeling 
justified in publishing a magazine of the size and 
scope of Store Ore, could accomplish a great deal 
with a small bulletin published monthly. 


Good Ad on Electric Incubators 
No. 2 (2 cols. z 7 in.) 


UEY & PHILP HARDWARE COMPANY sent 

us this attractively displayed and well-written 
ad on incubators. Prefaced by a patriotic appeal, 
the ad gets down to cases and points out the ease 
in which temperature is regulated by the electric 
control. The second portion of the ad is devoted to 
poultry-yard accessories, and this gives the ad a 
wide appeal. We would caution Huey & Philp to 
watch their cuts more closely. This ad, as well as 
others recently received by us, contain cuts which 
have outlived their usefulness in so far as printing 
qualities are concerned. Foggy cuts spoil the whole 


display effect of an ad, and it is by far cheaper to 
throw them out than to try to exact the last measure 
of service from them. 


Another Pafriotic Appeal 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 


HIS is a unique little ad sent us by the Foster- 
Farrar Company, Northampton, Mass. General 
interest is immediately secured by printing the rec- 


3—A mixture of patriotism and business 





President Wilson strongly recommends:--- 


Making Monday and Wednesday of each week, 
and one meal every day WHEATLESS. 


Making Tuesday of each week, one meal every 


day MEATLESS, and Saturday PORKLESS. 
Use sugar sparingly. 


Buy local grown produce as much as possible. To 
do this last, more must be grown. If you are plauning 
to raise plants under glass we strongly urge you to see 
us today about glass for your sash. Don’t delay. 





FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


Telephone 11 162 Main Street. 
Open Saturday Evening Opposite Draper Hote) 
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ommendations of the Food Administration, and this 
text is neatly turned to the advertiser’s benefit in 
the last paragraph. It is both a patriotic appeal and 
a business-getting advertisement. 


Good News for Small Merchants 
No. 4 (8% in. x 11 in.) 


T HERE are a large number of small hardware 
dealers who believe in the efficacy of the store 
paper, yet who do not feel prepared to assume the 
responsibility of store paper editing. This is not 
so much from a financial viewpoint as the small 
four-page store paper may be produced at ridiculous 
cost even for the small dealer, but from considera- 
tions of time. The small dealer who does a larger 
percentage of his own work than his larger brother 
often feels that he could not find time to edit, prop- 
erly, a store paper. 

While we believe this to be a mistaken view as 
the production of a small store paper is far from 
being a Herculean task, nevertheless here is a sug- 
gestion ‘which will start the small dealer on the 


4—A good idea for you, Mr. Small Dealer 





BULLETIN Nu, 30 Feseuary 15, 1918, 


HOWARD B. GRANT 
Genera: Hawoware, Fan Macninery, Eve, 
(Oprosite Courtwouse ) 
Puicrers, W. Va, 
Tus 1s « CASH STORE - No Cator. 


Prices sHown ww tis Bucetin are cooo untit Mancw 1, 1918. 


GRASS SEED 
Reo Conver 99.50% pure, rem mu, - = = = ee ee ee ew $23.00 
Mapirre Cover 99.50% purr, ere ov, = = = = = = ee we 23.00 
Timotmy 99.50% eurt, eR BU, = = = = me ee ee eee 5.15 
Reo Top 924 pune, "#8 OV. ee ee ee te we ee ee 2.78 
PLOW POINTS 
Srascuse #16 eacn GOP, 1 sewr BY Matt. 200 169 FoR Postrace, 


Vurcen #12 eocw $1.00, '& stent eBy Maik 200 15¢ For postace, 
Wearo #130 cece GOP, iF senT By mane a0 13¢ FOR Postace. 
Bunce #5 eacw 752, 1 sent BY wal. 200 13¢ FoR Postace, 
PLOW REPAIRS 
For #130 Wann - S-apaeos $4.50, Foren 65¢, Swors $1.25, Beams $2.25 
Form #16 Svescuse - Moirposmos $4.50, S:anoanos $4.75, Sroes $1.50. 


VULCAN HILLSIDE AND LANDSIDE PLOWS 4RE MADF RIGHT TO PLOW MIGHT. LooK THE 
VULCAN over @irowe vou Buy - THe Prive +s $18.00, Sincle ano DOUBLE svover 
PLOWS AND cuLTivetors, Harrow rert4 BY 18, Bawa war $5.50 wer LOOP. 
Woven Pourtry an Garorn rence 48-1N wiGh 10 ROD wos $6.00 a mmc. Wine 
strevcners $1.00. Smoorm wine /p Le, 


J aw Acent for tHe INTERNATIONAL Hamvesrer Co“PaNY AND AM HANDLING THEIR 
Lime of McConMiCK MOWERS, RAKES, GRAIN BINDE®S, COPN DRILLS, GRAIN DRILLS, 
CUTAWAY HARROWS, SPRING AND PEG TOOTH MaRPOWS, ETC, IT wiLL Pay TO ORDER 
YOUR REPAIRS EARLY SO THAT YOUR MACHIN®S WIL’ BE IN GOOD CONDITION WHEN YOU 
“ANT TO USE THEM. ORDER YOUR REPAIRS MY NUMBER, 1 THE NUMBER FROM THE 
ORIGINAL PART OR FROM THE @SeTring Ur Direction Papews® packeo with THE Mam 
CHINE, IF THE PART 1S LOST, AND YOU HAVE NO U/RECTION PAPERS, LESCRIBE THE 
REQUIRED REPAIR PART TELLING WHERF +1 GOES, THE NAME AnD S/ZE OF THE MACHINE, 
ALSO, "HE YEAR THE MACHINE was PuURCHASFC, RePairs GoTten fom MeCommex, 
Oren ine, Crameion, Osnorne and MitwauKte machines, 


Rusper roorins $1.80, $2.00 ano $2.50 a mort. Buono paper BSg wor, 
Heatn & Mi LtGan PAINTS, ALL PLOW REPAIRS ARE @FNUINE AND GUARANTEED TO F/T OF 
our Mowry REFUNDED. Gooo Leatwer $1.15 is, Prunine saws $1.25. Prunine 
sweams 5O¢ to $1.50, Garvanizen wari crarm Sf rt, Lock Laven PosT OLE 
orcoers $1.50. Post mars $1.00. Five swover curtivators, Eao cases 

woLo 12 nozen farm 40¢, Keiry pots axes $1.00, Fork wanoLes with Freemue 
nace 40%, Agent fom WEBER wacons, LinoLeuw $1.50 vo. Ga.vanizen suckers 
FoR @oRED wELLS $1.00. Disstow wand saws $2.50. Cream sepamaroms $3.50 
ano $4.50. Ta@ce or cLomm 30¢ vo. Lanreens $1.25. 


Come ro GRANT'S HARDWARE STORE, Puriiper, 0 Ve 











road to using a store paper by easy stages. It’s 
this typewritten bulletin sent us by Howard B. 
Grant, Philippi, W. Va. 

It doesn’t take very long to set down enough items 
to fill this bulletin, and some store news is better 
than none at all. After Mr. Grant O. K.’s the orig- 
inal proof, duplicates as necessary are run off. 

Individuality is given this bulletin by the use of 
a novel typewriter face. In previous bulletins, Grant 
has made use of news items, but we would discour- 
age this unless they are pertinent to local business 
activity. You can’t make a store paper out of a 
single-page bulletin. Mr. Small Dealer, start your 
bulletin and before you know it, it will blossom into 
a full-fledged store paper. 


Weinhold’s Commercial Bulletin 
No. 5 (12% in. « 18% in.). (See page 115). 


EINHOLD’S COMMERCIAL BULLETIN is in 
reality a store paper of the highest caliber. 
In this respect we have always thought the name 





Hardware Age 








Will Add New Lines 


ROANOKE, VA., Feb. 16, 1918. 

Editor HARDWARE AGE: 
W E are going to increase our capital 

stock to $75,000 and add a number 
of lines to our business. Among the 
lines that we know of at the present 
time are seeds, fencing, farming imple- 
ments and tractors, and we are particu- 
larly anxious to get in touch with manu- 
facturers of these goods and those mak- 
ing the caterpillar farm tractors. 





Yours truly,. 


BOoYD-SWEENEY Co., INC., 
S. Y. Sweeney. 























“Bulletin” was a misnomer, and we would like to 
see Weinhold and several other hardware store 
paper publishers do away with “Bulletin” altogether 
as part of the title of their store papers. “Bulletin” 
always sounds to us like a dry treatise from a drug 
company or some government analysis or technical 
information. We don’t mean to be dogmatic about 
it, but we never did like “Bulletin” except as used 
as the title of an out-an-out bulletin, such as that 
of Mr. Grant’s just commented upon. 

Weinhold’s Bulletin is called a “dependable buyer’s 
guide.’ Why not ‘Weinhold’s Buyers’ Guide’? 
Evidently, however, the name Bulletin has not 
proved a deterrent to circulation gains for Wein- 
hold’s boasts of a monthly issue of 10,000 copies, 
which, for a store paper, is moving at pretty high 
speed. The Bulletin is ably edited by T. V. Wein- 
hold, and, what is equally important, the ads are 
given the same careful attention. Look at the ads 
on this page. Every item is invitingly presented. 
Snappy copy and clean-cut illustrations make Bulle- 
tin ads as interesting and attractive as the news 
matter. 

Taken as a whole, the Bulletin put out by this 
Kansas City hardware firm is a good one to model 
after. 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 28, 29, 30, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION, Seattle, 
Wash., June 19, 20, 1918. E. E. Lucas, secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio. Date not yet set. M. 
L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 
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Set No. 1752 

















New York 
100 Lafayette Street 





Set No. 1750 





STANLEY SCREEN DOOR HARDWARE 
OF WROUGHT STEEL 


ERE is Screen Door Hardware with all trouble left out and 
with all durability, strength and long wearing qualities put in. 
Illustrated are two sets which are packed complete in strong, 
neat, convenient packages, ready to be handed to your customers 


without an instant’s delay. 
No hunting for hinges on 
one shelf, springs on an- 
other, screws on another. 
Everything needed is here — 
assembled and it is suited 
perfectly for its work. 


Set No. 1752: One pair of ornamen- 
tal wrought steel loose-pin butts 21% x 
2%; one 3%-in. wrought steel pull; 
one wire spring No. 2; one gate hook 
and eye. In both sets 1750 and 1752 
the butts are applied to the surface of 
the door, saving time required for 


mortising. 


1752] is Japanned; 1752D2 is Antique 
Copper ; 1752F is Dull Brass; 1752Z is 
Stanley Sherardized. 


Each set in a box with screws; 12 
sets in a carton; one gross sets in a 


case. 


Set No. 1750: One pair ornamental 
wrought steel loose-pin butts 3 x 3 to 
screw on the surface; one 5-in. 
wrought steel pull; one wire spring; 
one 2)4-in. gate hook and eye. The 
spring is a No. 3 and is of especially 
high quality. The door can be re- 
moved by merely slipping out the pins. 
1750] is Japanned; 1750D2 is antique 
copper; 1750F is Dull Brass; 1750Z is 
Stanley Sherardized. 


Carried by all the Leading 
Jobbers. Ask yours 


THE STANLEY WORKS Chicago 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing 
Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless 
Blind Trimmings, Twin Rolled Box Strapping and Cold Rolled Stripped 


Hangers and Fasteners, Screen Window and 


Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill doors. 


See our advertisement on Box Strapping in this issue. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Steel Wool Package 


The James H. Rhodes & Company, 
153 West Austin Ave., Chicago, IIL., 
sole distributors of steel wool for the 
Universal Steel Wool Co., are now 
selling this product in a neat, clean 
package, a decided improvement over 
the former method of wrapping with 





New Universal steel wool packages 


the steel wool sticking out of both 
ends. 

These packages are now printed in 
attractive colors and are made es- 
pecially for the dealer to carry on his 
shelves and counter. Each package 
contains full instructions for the con- 
sumer, telling the various uses for 
the different sizes and grades of steel 
wool. 

They are practically dust and rust 
proof and can be handled in stock in 
a very clean manner. The packages 
of steel wool are packed in two 
brands, the “Universal” brand and 
the “Beaver” brand, in two sizes, the 
household size that can be retailed at 
10c and the one-pound sizes. 

Illustrated literature and_ trade 
prices will be submitted to dealers up- 
on request. 


Se-Lo Polish 


A new polish for furniture, hard- 
wood floors, automobiles, woodwork 
and all finished surfaces, known as Se- 
Lo, has been placed on the market by 
the Se-Lo Chemical Company, Nich- 
olas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

Se-Lo, it is said, contains no water, 
turpentine or other harmful ingredi- 
ents and eliminates all danger of in- 
jury to the most delicate finishes. It 
adds no false luster, but restores the 
original finish. The polish is put up in 
4 and 12-oz. bottles, also quarts and 
gallons. 

Illustrated descriptive matter and 
prices will be furnished to dealers up- 
on request. 


Ferry Seed Catalogs 


The D. M. Ferry & Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., has recently published its 
Seed Annual for 1918 which contains 
105 pages showing a tremendous line 
of seeds for flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables. A copy of this catalog, which 
is literally peppered with photo- 
graphs, will be mailed to dealers upon 
request. 


Berry Bros. Finishes 


Berry Bros. of Detroit, Mich., have 
recently placed on the market four 
new products, namely, the Berrycraft 
stain finish, floor wax, auto car var- 
nish and a line of household enamels. 

The Berrycraft stains and finishes 
at one operation. It is recommended 
for general interior woodwork and is 
said to make a tough and elastic fin- 
ish that is not injured by moisture. 
It comes in all colors and it is claimed 
that old painted and discolored floors 
and even common pine floors can be 
made artistic with these finishes. They 
are put up in all size packages, start- 
ing with a half pint. 

The floor wax is hard, very light in 
color and especially adapted for floor 
finishing and furniture. It is said 
to be impervious to dust and finger 
prints. “The light color of the wax en- 
ables the user to maintain the origin- 
al color tone of the wood. It is put up 
in one, four and eight pound cans. 

The auto color varnishes are made 
especially for amateur use, to enable 
any man to refinish his car without 
sending it to the repair shop. It can 
be easily applied, producing a satis- 
factory finish at a nominal cost. The 
varnish is put up in all size cans. 

The household enamels consist of a 
line of colors and in black and white, 
made of high grade varnish and the 
finest coloring pigments. They are 
used on furniture, bric-a-brac, pic- 
ture frames, porch furniture, etc., and 
are put up in all size cans. 

The company is sending dealers 
handling these products some very at- 
tractive sales-helps. 

Illustrated literature and _ prices 
will be submitted to dealers upon re- 
quest. 


Key Cutting Machine 


“Samuel Kapner, 2250 Second Ave. 
nue, New York City, has recently 
brought out his model C duplicating 
key cutting machine which is easy to 
operate and works with rapidity and 
accuracy. 
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Kapner duplicate key cutter 


In operation the circular file is 
brought into engagement with the 
blank key by means of sliding the 
supplemental frame. A spring con- 
trols and gives an even pressure. 
When the notch in the form key 
reaches the gauge which is supported 
on the base, the filing is stopped, 
thereby making the recess in the 
blank key the same depth as in the 
form key. This process is repeated 
until all notches in the key have been 
filed. 

It is stated that the key cutting ma- 
chine will hold and cut any make or 
length of key. The jaws never clog 
and the filings which collect in one 
place can be saved. All parts of the 
machine are fully guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. 


New Champion Model Range 

The Champion Stove Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently placed 
on the market its Model No. 80 com- 


Four new products manufactured by Berry Bros. 
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Reading matter continues on page 120 
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Garage Door Hardware 








Complete to the last Screw 


The fact that the box containing the Round 
Runner Garage Door set includes everything nec- 
essary for complete installation, makes it an ex- 
ceptionally desirable set from the standpoint of 
the hardware trade. There can be no come-backs 
due to additional expense. Round Runner is 
packed complete in one box, including hangers, 


track, bolts and nuts, down to the last screw re- 





quired for complete installation. 


Round Runner Garage Door Hardware is intended for light doors from 13% to 
2% inches thick and less than three feet wide. A complete hardware equipment 
of high character at a low price. Made for doors that run around the corner inside 
the garage and stand out of the way against the side wall when the doors are opened. 
Provides for entrance door without additional doorway. Adapted to entrances 
having 3, 4, 5 or 6 doors. 


A Unit of the Famous R-W Line 





Fur- 


Write for detailed information and prices. 
nished without obligation. 


chardsWilcox’/ “anufacturin? (0 





SAN FRANCISCO Aurora, ILuinotis, U.S.A. MINNEAPOLIS 
p—taeeeed Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London, Ont. STLOUIS 


‘“Ahanéger for any door that slides” 
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bination gas and coal range, which is 
furnished with a polished top, two 
nickel legs and base strip, one-piece 
white enameled splasher, a warming 
closet with white enameled door, glass 
oven door, two open-top grilles and 
two oven racks. 

















Champion coal and gas range 


The stove cooks on six lids with 
gas and uses only four burners, also 
cooks on six lids with coal. It can 


also use coal and gas at the same’ 


time. The height of the range is 58 
in. and its weight 435 lb. Illustrated 
literature and prices will be mailed to 
dealers upon request. 


Wolverine Toy Line 


The Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co., 
N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., makers of the 
well-known “Sandy Andy” toys, will 
manufacture in 1918 a distinctly dif- 
ferent line, comprising a number of 
staple items in unique designs, such 
as laundry sets, toy tubs, wash boards, 
clothes driers, wringers, clothes bas- 
kets, metal grocery store, scales, toy 
money. etc. 

The laundry sets are more than 
toys—in fact, they are so practical 
that they can be used in the household 
for emergency washing, for such items 
as gloves, handkerchiefs, etc. The 
sets will be packed each in a carton 
ready to hand to the customer. The 
toy tub of the laundry set will be 
10 in. in diameter and finished in 
glossy blue and white, with a gilt 
stripe. The wash board has a ribbed 
glass rubbing surface, and the wood- 
work is smoothly finished. The clothes 
drier is a modern one, of the revolv- 
ing type, and can be folded up com- 
pactly. The toy wringer will be 
principally of metal, and electro-gal- 
vanized. 

The automatic toy line, which in- 
cludes “Sandy Andy,” “Panama” pile 
driver, electric elevator, the “Auto- 
matic” sand crane, and several other 
items, has been augmented by the 
addition of two new items called the 
“Cyclone” windmill pump and the 
“Bowler Andy” mill. 

The company also make a number 
of household utensils, including the 
little “Giant” holder and opener sets, 
for home canning. They are very 





useful in handling and sealing mason 
fruit jars while hot and equally use- 
ful for opening the jars in the winter 
season. 


Butts and Hinges 


The Oscar C. Rixson Company, 505 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has introduced its No. 70 butts for 
residences and apartments and the 
“Olive-Knuckle” hinges for public 
hinges. The butts are furnished in 
malleable iron, sand-blasted or elec- 
tro-galvanized, and in genuine Bower- 
Barff. Brass and bronze metal butts 
will also be furnished to order. 

The company recommends that the 
sand-blasted butt be used and painted 
or stained at the job to match the 
woodwork. This can be done where 














Rizson butts and hinges 


naturally finished hardwood is used 
as well as painted woodwork. Sand- 
blasted or electro-galvanized finish, 
it is stated, takes paint or stain per- 
fectly. The 3% x 3% in. and 4 x 4 
in. butts are packed with 12/24 ma- 
chine screws. All butts larger are 
packed with 14/20 machine screws. 

The hinge which the company has 
brought out is said to be a copy of 
a popular French “Olive-Knuckle” 
hinge. It is furnished in malleable 
iron, sand-blasted or electro-galvan- 
ized, either of which takes paint or 
stain perfectly, and in brass or bronze 
metal. ' 

The company recommends that the 
hinge be used and painted or stained 
at the job, same as the butts. It 
is made in two sizes, No. 80 for light 
doors up to 1/12 in. thick and No. 
81 for heavier doors. The list price 
ranges from 60c. to $5 per pair. The 
hinges are packed one pair in a box 
with screws. Illustrated literature 
and trade prices will be mailed to 
dealers upon request. 


‘*Vacuna’’ Cleaner 


The Kent Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc. of Rome, N. Y., is featur- 
ing the “Vacuna” cleaner designed on 
the turbine principle, insuring a con- 
stant flow of air. This method main- 
tains the suction pressure at prac- 
tically the same value whether the 
opening of the cleaning tube is closed 
by contact with the surface to be 
cleaned or whether it is free. 

On this account, it is stated, that 
the “Vacuna” has the ability to pick 
up every article and at the same time 
not exert a strong enough suction to 
injure the fabric being cleaned. The 
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turbine operates at very high speed 
and is carefully balanced so as to run 
steadily without vibration. Westing- 
house A. C. universal motors are used 
throughout. This motor is designed 
on the principle used in the manv- 

















Kent “Vacuna” cleaners 


facture of very large motors such as 
used in railway work and iseof the 
concentric compensating type. Vari- 
ation of speed at the same load be- 
tween direct and alternating current 
service is very small. 

The company manufactures the 
small portable machine shown, which 
is intended to be wheeled over the 
carpets and rugs; the semi-portable 
model for heavier work is to be used 
with hose and hand tools, and also a 
number of sizes of stationary plants 
for permanent installation. 

Illustrated literature and _ prices 
will be submitted to dealers upon re- 
quest. 


‘*Thermo’’ Ovens 


The Kimball-Dieterich Hardware 
Company of Elgin, Ill., is making a 
new oven called the “Thermo” which 
shows at a glance the proper heat for 
baking or roasting. When used on an 
oil, gas or gasoline stove, it is stated, 





“Thermo” oven 


it plays an important part in every 
day conservation of food and fuel. 

The oven is designed with glass 
windows which place the food in con- 
stant view. The Elgin extensive line 
of ovens is made in a variety of styles 
and sizes, incorporating every known 
baking convenience. 


Reading matter continues on page 122 
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A number of character 
for critical owners 
especially designed for garages, 
simple and strong 


HIS bolt is made of malleable iron with steel connect- 
ing rods. It is designed so that one movement of the 
lever handle locks the doors at both top and bottom, 
and when bolted or unbolted the handle mechanism 

is arranged so that it maintains its position. This is a very essen- 
tial feature when door is opened so that bottom bolt will not 
drag on floor, interfering with the movement of the door. 


The adjustable feature can not be tampered with after bolt is 
placed in position. 


The bolt is regularly made in two lengths, (7 feet to 8 feet— 
8 feet to 9 feet) taking in a wide range of adjustment. Can be 
furnished in any length desired at slight additional cost. 


For convenience in handling, we pack controlling lever, bolts, 
strikes and screws in a box. Connecting rods_packed separate. 
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Satisfaction in Hardware 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Door Hangers and Tracks, Garage Door Hardware, Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders 
Light Hardware, Hardware Specialties 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK’ LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 






























































































































WASHINGTON, Akk.——The Washington Hardware & Fur- 
niture Company has increased its capital stock from $7,500 to 
$10,000. The concern handles a line gf automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, fishing tackle, shelf hardware, ranges and 
cook stoves, etc. 

CHIcAGo, ILL.—George R. & J. Mowat have succeeded the 
Chandler Hardware Company, 1279-1281 West Seventy- 
second Street. No change will take place in the firm name. 

East Mo.ine, ILL.—The Greenleaf Hardware Company has 
been incorporated to do both a wholesale and retail business 
by B. N. Porter, C. A. Abrahams and A. A. Maxfield. The 
capital stock is $20,000, and the stock will consist of base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, ham- 
mocks and tents, heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, sperting goods and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested, 

RUSSIAVILLE, IND.—The Russiaville Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. The 
incorporators are O. H. Long, Thomas Newlin, Charles E 
Carter and L. J. Newby. Catalogs requested on the follow- 
ing: Belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, bug- 
gies and washing machines. 





EMMETSBURG, lowa.—Zahrndt & Joynt has dissolved part- 
nership. Paul J. Zahrndt will continue business under his 
own name. 

JEWELL, lowa.—Carl T. Jacobson has recently engaged in 
business here, dealing in belting and packing, cream sepa- 
rators, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, gaso- 
line engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, poultry 
supplies, pumps, wagons, buggies and washing machines 
Catalogs are requested. 

MARENGO, lowa.—George W. Sies has bought the hardware 
stock of C. P. Wilson. 

MELTONVILLE, lowa.—-H. I. Squire, purchaser of the stock 
of W. C. Thomas, requests catalogs on hardware and harness 

tOWLEY, lowa.—The hardware firm of Norton & Rosencrans 
has been dissolved. Arthur E. Norton will continue in the 
hardware business, and R. R. Rosencrans will carry a stock 
of farm implements, electrical supplies, heating and plumb- 
ing material, ete. 

STATE CE 
Arthur W. W 

PENN, Kan.—The Wasson Hardware & Supply Company 
has purchased the Housel store building and will occupy it 
in addition to its present quarters, The stock of furniture 
and automobile accessories will be enlarged, and catalogs 
are requested on automobile accessories, 






t, lowa.—-Schilling gros. have sold out to 
st, who requests catalogs on electrical goods 


STOCKTON, KAN.—B. L. Theble has succeeded to the busi 
ness of P,. A. Walker. 

LAWRENCE, MASS The Robinson Hardware Company will 
hereafter be known as the Robinson-Toohey Company. The 
management of the concern will remain unchanged, James 
B. Robinson and James L. Toohey composing the firm, A 
wholesale and retail business is conducted. 

MANCELONA, Micu.—O'’Brien & Brower have recently suf 
fered a fire loss. 

ALBERT I.EA, MINN.—The Jewel Hardware Company store 
has been painted and its stock rearranged. 

BROWNTON, MINN.—The L. G. Prahl hardware stock, con 
sisting of baseball goods, builders’ hardware, fishing tackle, 
electrical household specialties, hammocks and tents, me- 
chanics’ tools, ete., is now owned by the J. A. Jeffers Hard- 
ware Company 

NORTHFIKLD, MINN.-—C. F. Falk has added a stock of hard- 
ware to his regular stock, and installed new show cases. He 
requests catalogs on combination gas and coal stoves. 

PROSPER, MINN.--The William Balentine stock has been 
sold. Milne & Hartz are the purchasers. 

HAMILTON, Mo.—W. kK. Howell has bought a hardware 
business here. He will carry a complete stock, 

MAryviLLeE, Mo.-—The stock and building of J. C. Kessler 
was recently destroyed by fire. He has started business 
again and requests catalogs on smal]l motor trucks, scales, etc 

PHILLIPSBURG, Mont.—-The Phillipsburg Hardware Com- 
pany has recently commenced business here. 

ALLIANCE, NgEB.-—The Newberry Hardware Company, whose 
business is wholesale and retail, has increased its capital 
stock to $400,000. The concern was established in 1888. 

_ BUSHNELL, Nes.—-W. H. Haywood has purchased a build 
ing here which will house a stock of baseball goods, fishing 
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tackle, cutlery, builders’ hardware, dairy supplies, galvanized 
and tin sheets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, sporting goods, washing machines, shelf 
hardware, etc. 

MILLBROOK, N. Y.—Walter Hadden, a member of the firm 
of Hadden & Lawson, has purchased the interest of his 
partner, Richard Lawson, He will hereafter continue the 
business under the name of the Millbrook Hardware Com- 
pany. 

Urica, N. Y.—M. J. Farley & Son have disposed of their 
hardware stock and fixtures to William J. Hutchinson of 333 
Genesee Street. The new owner requests catalogs on build- 
ers’ hardware (leck sets), carpenters’ tools, kitchen supplies, 
ete. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N, C.—The Tucker-Ward Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
$15,000 of which is paid in. The incorporators are G. G 
Tucker, John A. Ward and J. P. Sanders. A line of the 
following will be carried in stock, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile supplies, aluminum ,ware, enamel and 
tin ware, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, cream separators, crockery, glassware, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, galvanized and black sheets, heating 
stoves, gasoline lamps and lanterns, kitchen furnishings, cut- 
lery, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnish, stains, glass, lawn 
hose, gardening tools, ice cream freezers, incubators and 
poultry supplies, poultry netting and wire fencing, fishing 
tackle, tents, prepared roofing, ranges, cook stoves, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, washing machines, sole leather and 
sand paper. 

FamMounNtT, N. D.—The implement stock of George Kugle 
has been purchased by the Busher & Dahl Implement Com 
pany. 

GREEN VALLEY, N. D.—The Valley Furniture & Hardware 
Company has sold its stock to G. G. Radke, who will continue 
without any change in the firm name. Catalogs requested 
on belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware and washing machines, 

Oakes, N. D.—The Brown Slocum Company, successor tv 
Brown & Slocum, has been incorporated to conduct both a 
wholesale and retail business. The capital stock is $50,000 
and .B. W. Slocum is president and manager; C. S. Brown, 
vice-president and treasurer, and O. E. Rugtiv, secretary 
The lines handled will include automobile accessories, base 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, elec 
trical houSehold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul 
try supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs 
are requested, 

Reynoips, N. D.—The Reynolds Auto & Hardware Com- 
pany has started in business here, dealing in automobile 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, washing machines, sporting goods, ranges and 
cook stoves, ete. Catalogs requested covering paints, Ford 
attachments, etc. 

' KIRKERSVILLE, On1o,.—C, V. Walker sold his building and 
hardware stock to Thompson Bros. 

WARREN, On1I0.—-The Warren Implement Company, 20-22 
South Park Avenue, has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

GRACEMONT, OKLA.—-The hardware stock of Guassaway «& 
Sons has been bought by C. E. Bain Hardware Company. 

GUYMON, OKLA.—F, C, Stewart has purchased the interest 
of E. T. Guymon in the Langston Hardware Company. The 
Star Hardware Company will be the new firm name. 
WASHINGTON, OKLA.—The Fox Morehead Hardware Com 
pany has purchased a hardware business here, and request 
catalogs on hardware. 





VANDERGRIFT, PA.—John W. Alter has opened a store tn the 
Fox Building. His stock comprises a complete line of the 
following: Buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper 
churns, cutlery, dog collars, heating stoves, kitchen house 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting good: 
and washing machines. 

CROWELL, TEX.—The name of the hardware and implement 
firm of Alles-Henry & Co. has been changed to M. S. Henry 
& Co. 





Reading matter continues on page 124 
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/PINT 


4. ONE POUND “¢ Churn 


oe MButter Merger 








_ = : MAKES TWO 
POUNDS OF 
MERGED BUTTER 
FROM ONE 
POUND OF 
| BUTTER AND 
T ONE PINT 


BN, (OF MILK 
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No. 125 
$3.00 Made in Order 
to Stay 
Ne a thing stands in the way of In Order 


selling the ‘Universal’ Butter 

Merger—not even the price. It There are no parts to fall apart 
costs so little and saves so much that —none to break, bend, or get out 
frugal women are ready to buy it. The of alignment. The “Universal 
sure way to touch the spring that opens 
their purses is to put the “Universal’’ 
out on trial. You run no risk in doing ecsniithieatittesc timelines 
this except that of making sales—and hit: Miciatentieenes quell malitie 
that’s a risk you can afford to take. for dealers. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 


























Butter Merger is easily taken apart 
for cleaning—easily put together 


for churning. It is a quick worker, 
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Hood Ribbed Tread Tire 


After a period of road tests, cov- 
ering more than a year, the Hood 
Tire Company, Inc., of Watertown, 
Mass., will place on the market the 
early part of March a new Hood rib- 
bed tread tire, which is made in all 

















Hood ribbed tread tire 
popular sizes and styles. The 3 and 
3% inch sizes are guaranteed for 
7,500 miles and the 4, 4%, 5 and 5% 
inch sizes for 6,000 miles. 

The carcass construction will main- 
tain the extra ply of fabric and the 
extra heavy cushion of rubber stocks, 
which has created and is maintaining 
Hood reputation for dependable ser- 
vice. The breaker stock will be of the 
same open weave fabric as on the 
famous “Arrow” tread tire, thorough- 
ly protected by an extra thick cush- 
ion of especially compounded rubber 
material. Above the breaker stock 
will be the normal thickness of plain 
tread and on top of that a special 
moulded design, groove-tread con- 
struction, cured in a press under an 


hydraulic pressure exceeding 2,000 
pounds, thereby insuring unusual 
homogeneity of stock and excellent 
results in road wear. 

The new Hood was designed especi- 
ally to meet the popular demand for 
a tire which will steer easily on the 
front wheels, which will enable the 
car to coast with the least amount of 
road resistance and a consequent sav- 
ing in gasoline consumption. Like- 
wise, with an air space which will 
carry the load with the lowest possible 
degree in the necessary air pressure, 
so that the car rides more easily be- 
cause of the increased resiliency of 
the casing. 

Illustrated literature and prices will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Accelerator Foot Rest 


The Onguard Auto Necessities Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., is marketing an ac- 
celerator foot rest, designed for all 
automobiles, which lists for $1.00 each. 








Accelerator foot rest 


It has the advantage of being ex- 
ceedingly simple in construction and 
is easily and quickly installed. All 
strain on the muscles of the foot and 
leg is eliminated, insuring added com- 
fort in driving. Another advantage 
of the foot rest, it is stated, is that 
accidental acceleration when the car 
passes over uneven surfaces is pre- 
vented, thereby insuring safety. The 
foot rest is substantially built and 
carefully finished to withstand the 
roughest usage. 
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‘*Universal’’ Grease Wrench 


One of the most complexing and 
annoying things about motor car driv- 
ing and upkeep is the turning of the 
grease cups, which often means 








“Universal” grease cup wrench 


greasy hands and soiled clothing. To 
avoid this the Prismolite Company, 
of Columbus, Ohio, has recently placed 
on the market the “Universal” grease 
cup wrench which gives every advan- 
tage of saving time, labor and clean- 
ing bills. It is adapted to all kinds 
of cars. It fits all sizes and all types 
without adjustment and turns them 
instantly. For hard-to-get-at grease 
cups, the “Universal” works as effec- 
tively from any angle. 

Hanging in the garage, it assures 
ample attention upon an instant’s no 
tice without donning a jumper, gloves 
or work clothes. It ends squeaks and 
dry rattle and lengthens the life and 
service of the car. The cup wrench 
sells for 50 cents each. Illustrated 
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“he Business of Business 


In Winning the War 


a Murray & Imbrie =< 


E purpose to help this na- 
WV tion to victory by working 
out conscientiously the two- 
fold obligation which we conceive 


to have been placed in our keep- 
ing during the war. 


Although committed to a dou- 
ble service (to ourselves and to 
our Government) the end is a 
single one—a victorious peace. 
Our Government must draw upon 
this nation for vast sums of money 
in the furtherance of its military 
program. And it is our high duty, 
we believe, to maintain the 
wealth-producing activities of our 
business at top level if we are to 
place the earnings which we cre- 
ate at the disposal of our country. 

We expect to have to conduct 
our business under difficulties— 
but we intend to utilize strength 
and thought enough to offset 
whatever restrictions our Govern- 
ment may deem necessary to im- 
pose. Industrial America is a 


‘ great iron breast wherefrom our 


Army and Navy must take their 
sustenance. Likewise is this same 
bosom the nourisher of commerce, 
for it supplies many of those 
goods which are bought and sold 
for profit. 


For our part we shall be glad 
and willing to forego our accus- 
tomed abundance if our fighting 
men may thereby be better muni- 
tioned and equipped. 


Manufacturing and transporta- 
tion embargoes may have to be 
faced; unforeseen interruptions in 
business routine may ensue; mer- 
chandise may become higher and 
scarcer in some lines; war taxes 
may be laid more heavily on us. 
No matter. We intend to go ahead 
with the throttle wide open, bring- 
ing to bear all the extra margin of 
brains and energy contained in 
our organization so that the peo- 
ple we serve may have as much 
of our strength to depend upon as 
we can keep mustered in their in- 
terests. 


We are going to keep our busi- 
ness health. Our United States 
MUST have it as much as strong, 
sturdy, fighting men. We are go- 
ing to keep our business health in 
spite of hardship—just as the sol- 
dier keeps his under the roughest 
conditions of living. 


Go ahead, Government! Give 
business as much elbow room as 
you can in order that you may de- 
mand the more from it, whether 
in work, sacrifice or supporting 
sentiment. 


Go ahead, Government!. We 
shall not complain of the war 
rigors that touch our own private 
enterprise if only you are better 
served and your success hastened. 


Go ahead, Government! Draw 
upon the PRACTICAL PA- 
TRIOTISM of business. This 
country is not breaking down. It 
is shifting the application of its 
activities—that is all. 


Stand up on your toes, every- 
body. Look up! Speed up! Let's 
keep on doing, doing, doing! In 
spite of politics, criticisms, pulling 
and hauling, we are for the war 
as a nation because we carry in 
our minds the clean, clear convic- 
tion that we are justly at arms. 
Then let's push on, push on! 


Dream for us, dreamers, of the 
world-fraternity that shall come 
with peace! 


Idealize for us, idéalists, the 
deep, vast issues for which we 
pour out our blood! 


But don't forget business—bus- 
iness, the sinewy, patient, plug- 
ging, bread-winner for Uncle 
Sam's big fighting family at sea 
and in France. 


Business wants to help. It 
knows its part. It knows that to 
work faithfully and aggressively 
with one hand and to give with- 
out stint to our nation with the 
other is the business of business in 
winning the war. 
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literature will be mailed to dealers 
upon request. 


Terminal and Battery 
Connectors 


The H. B. Sherman Manufacturing 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. is 
offering the trade two assortments of 
its Sherman terminals and batteries. 




















Sherman terminals and batteries 


These assortments enable the dealer 
to purchase a complete and well- 
assorted stock, and are packed in sub- 
stantial and handsome boxes ar- 
ranged for counter display. 

Assortment No. 1 measures 11% x 
6% x 1% in., and weighs approxi- 
mately 3% lb. It contains 250 sheet 
copper terminals, 150 brass clip and 
ring terminals and 100 Sherman bat- 
tery connectors. This entire assort- 
ment costs the dealer $5 and retails 
for $17.50. 

Assortment No. 2 measures 6% x 
6% x 1% in. and weigh about 1% Ib. 
It contains the 250 sheet copper ter- 
minals and 100 Sherman battery con- 
nectors. The assortment costs the 
dealer $2.75 and retails for $7.25. 

The company states that if one or 
more items prove more rapid sellers 
and are exhausted before the others, 
they can be replaced from the bulk 
stock carried by jobbers, without pur- 
chasing entirely new assortments. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Goodyear New Cord Patch 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has just developed 
a new cord patch which can be used 
as a permanent repair in case of in- 
side breaks of all kinds and injuries 
received from stone bruises. It can 
be used to reinforce, permanently, 
any weak spot in the tire, resulting 
from any kind of injury. Properly 
used it will add miles to injured and 
partly worn out casings and enable 
the owner to obtain the tire’s full 
quota of service. In many instances it 
eliminates the necessity of a sectiona! 
repair. 

The Goodyear cord patch is built of 
several layers of cords, the same as 
are used in the construction of cord 
tires. Its construction is similar to 
that of the carcass of a cord tire, with 
a heavy friction of gum between each 
layer of cords. The edges are tapered 
to prevent tube chafing. Its applica- 
tion to the inside of the tire is simi- 
lar to that of the regular blow-out 
patch and is said to be so simple that 


anyone may make the repair for him- 
self. The “next-to-the-casing” side 
is skim-coated with a layer of un- 
cured gum. 

It is stated that in actual operation 
it has added many miles of service to 
tires that were nearly ready for dis- 
card. 

The cord patch is made to fit all 


‘sizes of cord tires. No. 1 is for use in 


3, 3% and 4-in. tires; No. 2 in 4% and 
5-in. tires and No. 3 in 6, 7 and 8-in. 
tires. 

Illustrated descriptive matter and 
prices will be submitted to dealers 
upon request. 


‘‘Keeping Down Upkeep” 


Van Cleff Brothers, 7702-7712 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturers of the “Dutch Brand” rubber 
and leather cement, also ‘specialties 
for the cycle and automobile trade, 
have recently issued a very interesting 
24-page booklet entitled “Keeping 
Down the Upkeep.” To those inter- 
ested in automobiles, motorcycles and 
bicycles, the answer to this problem 
is of great importance. 

Machines depreciate in value ac- 
cording to the attention given them. 
Time spent in their proper care, 
prompt repairs of all sorts, proper lu- 
brication, keeping up’ appearance, is 
time profitably spent. “Keeping Down 
the Upkeep” necessitates the posses- 
sion of numerous materials with 
which essential repairs may be made 
quickly and at small cost. 

“Dutch Brand” products cover the 
whole range of chemical specialties 
necessary for the repair and mainten- 
ance of automobiles, motorcycles, and 
bicycles. A copy of this booklet will 
be mailed to all dealers upon request. 


Stanley Window Display 


The Stanley garage hardware win- 
dow display cutout proved to be so 
successful last year, especially from 
the point of view of the builders’ 
hardware dealers who used it, that 
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the Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn., have recently gotten up a new 
display for the coming year. It jg 
handsomely lithographed in nine colors 
on heavy cardboard. In a dealer's 
‘window it measures 36 in. high and 
50 in. wide. As can be seen from the 
accompanying illustration this cutout 
is composed of three parts, the center 
panel to which are hinged two side 
panels. 

The new window display should 
make an ideal center piece for a win- 
dow trimmed with garage hardware 
and automobile accessories. The dis- 
play illustrates the application of 
Stanley garage hinges No. 1457, ga- 
rage door holder No. 1774, the garage 
door latch No. 1264, the garage door 
pull No. 1266, the chain bolt No. 1055, 
and the foot bolt No. 1056. These 
items taken together comprise the 
Stanley garage hardware set “D”. 

This display will be distributed in 
time for dealers to set it up in their 
window during the first week of 
May. It will be sent on written re- 
quest only to the builders hardware 
dealers who carry in stock the items 
illustrated on the display. 


Coal Oil Vaporizer 


The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
of Galion, Ohio, has recently placed 
on the market the Galion coal oil 
vaporizer for the Ford car, designed 
to burn either gasoline or coal oil, 
resulting in unusual fuel economy. It 
is claimed that this vaporizer will add 
100 per cent more miles to the car, if 
used with coal oil, and 50 to 75 per cent 
more miles on gasoline. It is made 
of high grade cast iron, is durable, 
and it is claimed will last indefinitely. 
It has no delicate or complicated parts 
to get out of order and does not re- 
quire an expert to adjust it. The 
vaporizer is shipped complete. There 
are no changes to make in the motor 
nor any holes to bore. It is ready to 
install. The company furnishes an 
auxiliary gasoline tank, with one gal- 
lon capacity. A guarantee of satis- 
faction goes with each vaporizer. 


Attractive Stanley garage hardware window display cutout 



































